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A MESSAGE FROM OUR PRESIDENT FOR 
THIS SPECIAL ISSUE OF THE SHAVIAN, 
WHICH COMMEMORATES THE CENTENARY | 
OF SHAW’S BIRTH ON 26th JULY, 1856 


My re-election to the Presiaency of 
The Shaw Society is a continual joy and 
justifiable pride to me. If only it 
were in my power to do more concrete 
work in spreading the Snavian gospel ! 
Judging from the previous numbers of 
"The Shavian" | am confident that tie 
forthcoming one will be a worthy 
tribute to the Centenarian and a lasting 
record of this Year of Grace, 1956. 


Our Cover Illustration 


Opposite is Shaw's own description written, in a message to 
vur General Secretary, on the back of the photograph reproduced 
on our front cover. 
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Please accept our Apologies 

This Centenary Commemoration Number contains many 
articles written specially for the occasion, the authors being 
people cither notably associated with Shaw during his life or 
outstanding as students of his work. We received many mor 
contributions of this kind than we could possibly publish, even 
with twice the usual amount of space at our disposal, and we 
trust that those who wrote articles for us which have nor 
appeared will understand the reason—basically, of course, our 
limited funds—and accept our apologies. We hope to print in 
ihe course of the next few issucs all those contributions which 
remain topical 
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EDITORIAL : GBS 100 


The almighty dead scem almost to be competing with cach 
ther! This is a year of centenaries and anniversaries, forming a 
brilliant setting for the Shavian gem in the middle. Shaw would 
have been 100 on July 26th 


We have done our best to make this double-sized issue of 
lhe Shavian worthy of the occasion. It and the forthcoming 
Shavian Trace No. 4 (Shaw's The Illusions of Socialism and 
socialism : Principles and Outlook) will be, with the Shaw Exhibi- 
sion at the Epworth Bookshop and some extra meetings at the 
National Book League and the City Literary Institute, our own 
chief contribution to the celebrations. These, to our mind, are not 
ill chat they should be in this country. We hear of commemo- 
rations, official and otherwise, in several parts of Europe, in 
Moscow, and in faraway Peking ; America seethes, as usual, with 
Yhavian activity ; but apart from the Old Vic's Shaw season and . 

me other events mentioned later in this issue, England seems to 
be celebrating the Centenary mainly by contesting Shaw's Will, 
cassessing his copyrights (and increasing the duty thereon), for- 
udding the publication of his last little play, withdrawing from 
urculation the films Pygmalion and Major Barbara, and secking, 
» far unsuccessfully, a “ suitable tenant” for Shaw's Corner at 
\yot Se Lawrence. Rumour even has it that the National Trust 
would be willing to clear out most of Shaw's furniture for such a 
tenant, but this we can hardly believe to be true As we go to 
press, at any rate, the house is still open every day as usual (though 
little publicised). 

Our own contributors, none of whom retlects the bleak atti- 
tude of English officialdom, include some of the must notable 
Shavians in the various spheres of human activity invaded by 
Yhaw's genius. Our President PERCY had the respect and 
iffection of Shaw, as he has ours. DAME SYBIL THORNDIKE and 
‘ik Lewis CASSON are names that recall a record of stage history 
tar too long for us co tell again here. Dk ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 
is the President of the Shaw Society of America. D. N. Pritt, 
(C.,, is a tireless champion of the oppressed. ALLAN M. LAING, 
compiler of In Praise of GBS, has been hailed as the “King of 
Competition Winners ”. 
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Dr R. F. RATTRAY, the first Principal of the University College, 
Leicester, is a regular contributor to the Quarterly Review and 1 
the author of several books including Bernard Shaw ; A Chronicl 
FREDERICK P. W. MCDOWELL, a distinguished American studen: 
of Shaw, is Assistant Professor of English at the State University 
of lowa. WILLIAM IRVINE, Professor of English at Stanford Uni 
versity, is the author of Apes, Angels, and Victorians and Th 
Universe of GBS. MMe. HENRIETTE HAMON has translated with 
her late husband most of Shaw's work into French. GEOFFRE) 
THOMAS is an author and playwright, his best known works 
being The Theatre Alive and Winter Sunshine. B. \OEN PAYNi 
formerly Director of the Stratford-on-Avon Memorial Theatre, 
and organiser of Miss A. E. F. Horniman’s famous company, i» 
now Professor of Drama at the State University of Texas. As we 
note upon our Contents Page, we greatly regret chat our limited 
space has not allowed us to print more of the many contributions 
we have received. 


Display of Shaviana 


We are indebted t Mr Richard Hughes, « London member 
of ours, for organising « display of Shaviana ac the Epworth 
Bookshop in City Road. It included rare editions of Shaw's works, 
a facsimile of his will, original letters and postcards, and many 
other items, and lasted from June 8th to 15th 


The Incomparable Max 


The death of Sir Max Beerbohm reminds us of Shaw's last 
words as dramatic critic for The Saturday Review, before Max 
succeeded him: “The younger generation is knocking at th 
door ; and as I open it there steps spritely in the incomparabl 
Max. For the rest, let Max speak for himself. | am off duty for 
ever, and am going to sleep” 


Siegfried Trebitsch, 1869-1956 


We deeply lament the death, on June 3rd, of our vice 
president Siegfried Trebitsch, Shaw's loyal German translator and 
himself an eminent writer of novels, plays, and poetry. His 
Chronicle of a Life, with its many Shavian references, appeared 
in 1953. We hope to include a longer note in our next issue 
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A Special Centenary Article 


MEMORIES AND EVOCATIONS 
OF BERNARD SHAW 


by ESME Percy 


4 Special meeting held in conjunction with the City Literary 
In«titute Theatre Club in their theatre, on November Sth 1955 ; 
reported hy Barbara Smoker 


This meeting was by way of being the official opening of 
our celebrations for Shaw's centenary year. There was an audience 
of over 200. The General Secretary, officiating on this occasion 
in his additional capacity of Librarian of the City Literary Insti- 
tute, invieed our Vice-President Sagittarius” to do the honours. 
Introducing Esme Percy as actor, producer, and President of the 
Shaw Society, she referred to the previous talk he had given 
in the same theatre in 1954. His subject then had been “ the 
Jivine Sarah” ; this evening it was to be the diabolical Bernard. . 

Esme Percy's talk was an expansion of the half-hour broad- 
cast which he had given six months earlier in the BBC's Third 
Programme, and which had since been printed in full in The 
Listener and partially repeated in the Home Service. The broad- 
casts had come over well, but this evening we had the advantage 
of the full impact of the speaker's personality. 

He recalled the first time he spoke to Shaw, late in 1905 or 
carly in 1906, when he happened to sit next to Shaw in a 
theatre . . . 

“TI did nor realise who he was until the first interval, when 
| was accosted by a number of people eager to know if I knew 
Bernard Shaw, what he had said to me, and so on. Needless to 
say, I did not leave my seat during the next interval. He was 
amused to hear that merely sitting next to him had made me 
famous, and interested to learn that I had never read or seen a 
play of his. Still making conversation, | remarked that I did not 
care for the play—that quite likely the translation was at faule— 
not knowing that it was translated by his wife! More youthful 
impertinences followed, and Shaw shook with laughter. Then he 
introduced me to his wife, who, to my amazement, said that Mr 
Shaw had been very taken with my performance of Romeo a year 
earlier, and never tired of speaking about it. This was William 
Poel’s production. From that moment I became an ardent Shavian. 

“Some five years later | played Shaw's John Tanner on tour, 
and was so pleased with my notices in some of the provincial 
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papers that I had special notepaper printed with excerpts from the 
more adulatory ones. At last the production was coming to 
London. (Actually—the Grand Theatre, Fulham). So | wrote to 
Shaw, telling him he ought not to miss it. He came, but did nor 
call round to see me. However, | received a very long letter from 
him. It began: ‘1 have seen your infamous performance of John 
Tanner’. After a castigatory dissection of my performance | fel: 
suicidal until 1 came to the last lines, which read: ‘When you 
are fully grown up maybe | will come and see Jack Tanner again 
You are richly endowed and there is an clement of genius in you 
Then, in capital letterss “DO NOT PUT THIS ON YOUR 
NOTEPAPER 

“ At rehearsals Shaw was always courteous, kind, helpful, 
entertaining, invigorating, and inspiring. Though he never de- 
manded anything he felt to be beyond the range of the actor, he 
usually drew out more than the actor himself had thought poss 
ible. He did not go into psychological explanations of a part, 
bue got up on the stage and acted it himself. This can be a 
maddening method in any producer who is not a superb actor, 
as Shaw was. With him it was a joy, and invariably helpful. His 
technique of acting was perhaps old-fashioned: it was reat on 
his belief that an actor's main job is to be heard. Once, when an 
actor had muffed a line, Shaw said: | Please don’t throw my lines 
away. There is no necessity in my plays to conceal the face that 
there is no play’. Incidents of this kind are often quoted to illus 
trate Shaw's arrogance ; on the other hand, | seahueiies him saying 
to me after my production of D. H. Lawrence's play The Widou 
ing of Mrs Holroyd: ‘1 wish | could write such dialogue—with 
mine | always hear the sound of the typewriter. Shaw insisted on 
variety of tempo, especially in his discursive plays. In fact, his 
plays were orchestral scores, demanding a good conductor. He 
said to me once: ‘Why not have printed on the program, instead 
of produced or directed, conducted by Esme Percy?’ | actually 
took up his suggestion when | presented Fur Fetched Fables at 
the Watergate Theatre in September of the year of his death 

“When I first went to see him about doing Man and Super 
man in its entirety, he was living at No. 10 Adelphi Terrace. | 
was the only one of his homes in which, to use his own words, his 
‘independence of external amenities’ was not apparent, for it 
had the Adam brothers’ charming setting Shaw was in his most 
ebullient mood that day. ‘Have you no more sense than a dos 
mouse?’ he said. ‘Do you imagine you'll get an audience to sit 
the play out unless you Bayreuth it?’ And Bayreuth it | did—.as 
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far as having an interval long enough for dinner between the 
second and third acts. He advised me on production details of the 
Hell scene, and concluded: ‘God help you—don't blame me for 
disaster ', But we played to capacity houses 

“ Shaw was intensely earnest but never pompous. He realised 
his genius, and no one better his shortcomings. And he could 
laugh at himself. He had the disposition of a saint, and an enor- 
mous sense of sheer fun. Right up to his fatal accident he enjoyed 
eternal youch—youth with all its hope, vitality, enthusiasm, 
visions, curiosity—and his dynamic physical and mental health 
had a rejuvenating effect on all who came within his orbit. Many 
, time I went co him feeling despondent, tired, rheumaticky— 
ind all my aches, of body as well as mind, vanished. 

“| caught Shaw emotional only twice. Once was in reference 
0 Harley Granville-Barker, who, m he his second marriage, never 
came to sce him. Had it been anybody but Barker, Shaw would 
merely have seen the funny side of it; but there was a suspicion 
if tears in his eyes as he said: ‘Harley is not allowed to come . 
ind see me’ 

“I visited Shaw at Ayot barely a week before he died. His 
hair and beard were longer and thicker than I had ever seen 
them, and he was wearing what looked like a hand-woven night- 
gown of light saffron colour, with very wide sleeves: a Blake- 
like figure indeed. We talked for a long time—about the theatre, 
sboue myself, abour Barker. He told me he no longer wanted 
inything bute death: ‘1 could put up with being confined to in- 
activity, but to be like a baby—to have no more control of my 
bodily functions—no!' I was startled by the sudden vigour of 
that No’. Then the sister in attendance came in and signified to 
me that it was time co leave. | went. | was just getting into the 
car when she rushed out to say that Mr Shaw wished to see me 
gain. ‘I forgor—I forget everything’, he said. ‘You're off to 
America’. | said yes. He took my hand and pressed it against his 
heart. How thin his body was. ‘Good luck, goodbye’ he said, and 
then, "Now get along with you’. That was the second time I 
thought I saw a tear in those sea-blue eyes 

“In years to come Shaw may be forgotten as a philosopher 
ind social reformer, but as a dramatist, never. He was also at times 
i great dramatic poet, whatever has been said to the contrary. 
And he always had the vision of a poet. Who but a poet could 
have written these lines. . .” 

And Esme Percy read Dubedat's death-bed lines about the 
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NEWS OF OUR MEMBERS 


We are happy to congratulate Mr Max Hinrichsen, music 
publisher, upon his marriage to Carla Eddy on March 27th. The 
speakers at the very musical wedding reception included our 
General Secretary, who quoted the Waiter from You Never Can 
Tell! 

Miss Joyce Lancaster, a leading spirit of the Interplayers of 
San Francisco—some of her activities in that connection wer 
chronicled in the last Shavian—will be visiting Britain this year 
together with her husband. Miss Lancaster has played very many 
Shavian roles, and we look forward to hearing and seeing her in 
some excerpts at one of our meetings 


It was with great sorrow that we learned of the death of 
Henry Gerson as a result of a road accident in Paris last Decem 
ber. Henry Gerson had acted as our representative in Paris for 
some time, and we shall feel his loss very much indeed, as will 
the many students and booklovers who liked to call on him for 
the advice and assistance he was always so ready to give 


With great respect we offer our condolences to Mr Carlos 
Kleiber on the recent death of his father Erich Kleiber, the world. 
famous opera conductor 


New Members 


It is a particular pleasure co greet as a new member in this 
Shaw Centenary Year Mr CHRISTOPHER FRY, of London, W.9, 
whose business as a dramatist has been described thus: “ to com- 
pel audiences to his own fresh poetic wonder at the incomprehen- 
sible mystery of things as they are ”. 


Our other new members arc: Miss ANN BONE, nurse, of 
London, E.14 ; Mr Percy Corry, stage lighting expert and writer 
and lecturer on theatrical and Shavian subjects, of Manchester, 10: 
Miss AMY DALBY, actress and broadcaster, of London, W.C.1 ; 
Mrs KATHLEEN FOGATY, journalist, of London, W.C.1.; Mr 
JosepH GANEA, Rumanian diplomatist, of London, 
Mr Harry M. GeDu_cn, teacher of English Language and Litera. 
cure, of London, N.W.2; Mr GeorGe P. HeMSLey, are student, 
of Kingston-on-Thames ; Mr JOHN MEBACOCK, auctioneer and 
surveyor, of Heston, Middlesex; Mr RAJINDRA NATH. Indian 
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visitor to this country, of London, W.2 ; the POLIsit CULTURAL 
instiTUTE, London, W.1., Mr PeTer M. shipping clerk, 
of London, N.W.10. 

Miss ALICE R. BURKE, attorney, of New York City; Mr 
jack D. Cray, dramatic literature teacher and university theatre 
director, of Highland Park, Illinois ; Miss ROSALIND DANin, of 
New York 17; Miss CLAiku C. DeuTscHer, biochemistry tech- 
nician, of New York 17; Mr Maurice Epwarps, actor, of New 
York City ; Miss ALVINA KRAUSE, dramatic literature teacher and 
theatre director, of Evanston, Illinois; Mr HERBERT MEBKER, of 
New York City ; Miss MAKION NewMan, of New York 11 ; Miss 
JOAN PeTRONE, of New York City ; Miss MYRA SACKS, advertis- 
ing copywriter, of Woodmere, New York ; Miss Joy THOMSON, 
of New York City; STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA LIBRARIES, 
lowa City, lowa ; SACRAMENTO STATE COLLEGE, Sacramento, 19, 
California. 

Dr 8. G. Cowper, of Lagos—our first member in Nigeria. 


Associates: BIBLIOTEKA AKADEMIIT NAUK SSSR, Moscow 
1D; Me WittiAM BRASMER, theatre director, of Granville, Ohio . 
Mr DANIEL LAZARUS, station master, of Newport, Shropshire ; 
Mr James W. Nixon, of Geneva, Switzerland; MILWAUKEE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 
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burning bush, from Tbe Doctor's Ddemma, Then some extracts 
from John Bull's Other Island. And finally, to show that Shaw 
was a prophet as well as a dramatic poet, the duologue between 
lesus and Pontius Pilate, from the Preface to On the Rocks. 

So concluded our President's sincere and moving tribute to 
Shaw at the threshold of the centenary year of Shaw's birth 


Postscript 

Mr Esme Percy repeated his Memories and Evocations of 
Bernard Shaw at the Old Vic Theatre on Sunday evening, April 
20th. He was introduced by Sir Barry Jackson, who gave some of 
his own reminiscences of Shaw and paid tribute tw his genius 
The audience had evidently been looking forward to the occasion 
~tickets were sold out weeks in advance—and the evening was 
4 great success. 
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A Special Coutenary Article 
THOUGHTS ON SHAW’'S CENTENARY 
by Sin Lewis CASSON 
"In bundred years, we shall be the same age.’ —Candida. 


As one grows older, one of the things that is most noticcabk: 
is the foreshortening of time past. When | was ten, it was seventy 
years since the Battle of Waterloo; seven times my life-time 
The distance seemed infinity. Now it is well below twice my life 
time, and I realise how recent, in my father's boyhood, were th: 
wars of Napoleon, and why, throughout his life, he hated 
Frenchmen! 

Ie is a hundred years since Shaw was born. It is less chan 
four hundred since Shakespeare was born. When | was young 
the gap was immense. Now one sees that in a few generations th: 
two playwrights will be looked on almost as contemporaries 
Already one sees how Shaw's Ei with their flowing rhetoric 
and direct approach to the audience, are nearer to Sheridan and 
Moliére and even Shakespeare than to those of the rigid fourth 
wall “ naturalistic” school that is now giving way to the free: 
moderns. It may even be found that the best form of stage on 
which to present chem is nearer to that of the eighteenth century 
with its deep apron and greater intimacy with the audience, than 
to the cramping caves-dropping feeling of the fourth wall and 
the pedantic realism of a Stanislavsky setting 

Meanwhile, Shaw's plays are already going through the usu.! 
course of classical plays. They must now be played in period 
costume, which immediately lends itself to overdressing anc 
guying, (Ic is so amusing for Tanner's motor-car to be a genuin 
antique, though it kills the essential idea of the high specd o! 
Tanner's flight). The next step is the over-elaboration of th: 
settings, to distract attention os the words, which might b 
ieunilieaien or too difficult, until, as happened with Shakespear: 
the plays become a mere libretto for production, and the author » 
thought and ideas of no importance. Already we have seen elabor 
ately staged productions of Swint Joan which turned Shaw's Maid 
into the sentimental “ snivelling Cinderella” (Shaw's own phrase) 
which he wrote the play to destroy for ever. 

Then, perhaps, will arise another William Poel, who wii! 
insist On going back to what Shaw liked himself: simplicity of 
setting, concentration on significant extrovert acting, and stylised 
rhetorical stage speech, produced as word-music (In stage light. 
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ing, for instance, what Shaw actually preferred was to open cach 
scene with atmospheric lighting, when appropriate, and then 
immediately creep the lights up till the faces of the actors were 
fully lic) 

Shaw had a great admiration for William Poel, and, | chink, 
icarne a lot from his methods of analysing Shakespearian speech 
and building it into the rhetorical music it called for. He used 
this knowledge in his writing and producing, and even in his 
public speaking 

| remember two occasions when Shaw paid public tribute w 
Pocl’s work. The firse was in a speech at a testimonial dinner, 
when he began with the statement that for anyone who had 
spent his life trying to improve the British Theatre, there was no 
more fitting gift than a good dinner! The other was at a meeting 
n the City to raise funds for Pocl. It was soon after Irving's death, 
and Shaw had mortally offended everybody by writing a vigorous 
criticism of him in a Vienna paper. When he rose to speak he 
was loudly denounced for his sacrilege by a member of the audi- 
vace. Above the uproar which followed was heard the clear voice’ 
of Herman Vezin, the veteran Shakespearian actor: “Come, lect 
us hear Bernardo speak of this.” The resulcant laughter restored 
yood humour, and Shaw continued his specch, showing, | rc- 
member, how the Elizabethan stage could make use of a , bees 
fect he had just seen ac Oberammergau, where the audience, 
knowing visually more than the characters on the stage, saw en- 
‘ering on the one side the gay figure of Simon of Cyrene and on 
the other, unseen by him, the tragic procession of Christ bearing 
the cross, and =a anticipate the meeting. 

It was in 1904 ac the start of the historic Vedrenne-Barker 
season at the Court Theatre chat I first saw Shaw at work. I shall 
never forget the wonder of seeing him, at that time with very 
little experience of directing a play, winning the enthusiastic co- 
vperation and admiration of verteran actors like Louis Calvert, 
| D. Beveridge, and John L. Shinc, in the original John Bull’ 
Other Island ; always good-humoured, always helpful, but tireless 
at working on and on till the actors gave him exactly what he 
wanted. Yet laughter was never far off and kept breaking through 
One first rehearsal of those days that I took pare in was that of 
Captain Brassbound's Conversion, virtually Shaw's first meeting 
with Ellen Terry. But it was only years afterwards that 1 came 
to know how historic that meeting had been. 

| only saw Shaw angry twice in all the time | knew him 
Once when a journalist had been admitted to a rehearsal without 
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his knowledge or permission ; the other when une of the actor 
broke the secrecy of rehearsal by disclosing to « journalist a linc 
from the play which he thought had a double meaning 

Perhaps the most moving speech | heard him make was hiv 
appeal co Granville-Barker to return to the theatre he had descr: 
ed. It was on the occasion of a lecture by Barker to the British 
Academy, “ Henry V to Hamlet”. Helen Barker was furious, and 
Shaw always alleged that she put a spell on him, for he was se 
iously ill for the next three weeks 

Bur I am descending to mere gossip and anecdote, quite un 
worthy of a Centenary Celebration. Yet perhaps GBS would no 
mind. There is something pompous about a Centenary Celebru 
tion, and he never could bear anything pompous. Can't you hear 
his mocking laugh, or at least a sardonic chuckle’ 


The Annual General Meeting 
The Annual General Mecting was held ac the National Book 
League on February 10th, with Mr Roy Simpson in the chair. 


It was reported that our activities during 1955 had included 
nine mectings at the National Book Leaguc, three at Hope Housc, 
a joint mecting with the City Literary Institute Theatre Club, 
and a well-attended Shavian Dinner at the Vega. Our New York 
Regional Group, under the spirited direction of Mrs Vers 
Scriabinc, had met six times, with attendances of fifty to sixty 
Two issues of The Shavien and Shavian Tract No. 3, Shaw ow 
Censorship, had been published. A vote of thanks was passed 
Mr K. F. Scarff for auditing our accounts in the absence of M: 
R. E. Dunford. Mr Scarff was clected Honorary Auditor. Certain 
minor amendments were made to the Constitution, and the basic 
annual subscription was raised to £1 to cover rising costs ($3 in 
the United States) 


The President, Vice-Presidents, and the General Seerctar 
und Treasurer were re-clected unanimously. The new Executive 
Committee is: the President ; the Secretary; Mr RK. Abrahams 
Miss H. Don; Mr R. Hughes; Miss N. Leifer; Mr A. Pope 
Mr and Mrs R. Simpson ; Miss B. M. Smoker; Mr B. Walker 
Mi and Mrs J. Watson. 


An honorarium of £30 was offered by unanimous vote w 
the General Secretary, who pee declined it in considera- 
tion of the heavy expenses of the centenary year 
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A Special Centenary Article 


TRIBUTE TO GBS 
by DAME SyBiIL THORNDIKE 


1 think many of us hoped that GBS would have seen the 
dawn of his own Centenary, and maybe if the adventurous spirit 
had gone out of him and he had tried to save himself effort he 
might have lived those few years more. But he had to be up and 
doing; and even pruning fruit trees or whatever gardening 
operation it was that made him lose his balance, even that bit of 
creative effort kept him consciously part of the work-a-day world, 
lor gardening is a satisfactory and earthy job that in old age one 
unds links one to humans, insects, pen and growth, and is a 
vlace and a promise—better than sitting in a chair carefully 
husbanding the lase grains of life. 

Well, GBS did not live to see this year ; he now belongs to 
history. To us who worked under him, though, he is a living 
reacher. One can recall that lively musical voice, egging one on to. 
tresh effort, whether in acting, play-producing, political thinking, 
« public speaking, somehow always impressing on one how 
excitingly worthwhile life can be. 

My first experience of him was when, as a young woman, | 
was understudying in one of his plays and he made me sit beside 
him on the stage while he was directing. He made me realize 
then what a tremendously important and serious thing it was to 
convey the true meaning of words by careful phrasing and signi- 
icant intonation. In any play which he produced one can remem- 
ber the exact cunes of each phrase. I can go through the script of 
‘int Joan now, and hear the particular sound he required in each 
sentence. He was a musical producer, but not only did he teach 
one technically what to do with words, he made, his clear 
music, the inward truth for which he was always ing strike 
deep and take root in one. 

Another thing he made me know was that art which is con- 
cerned only with technicalities is not enough, fascinating though 
the craft may be. It exists simply as a way to create awareness— 
to arouse consciousness. 

Much of what he taught in his writings has now become 
pare of the ordinary intelligent man's and woman's thinking, and 
one can realize, looking back, how much awakening he was re- 
D rapny for all those years ago. I suppose great minds are always 
able to see every problem and every situation freshly and crea- 
tively withour being cluttered up with other people's prejudices, 
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or the prejudices of bygone years. GBS was fresh in his approach 
to people and problems. He told us once that a doctor examining 
his eyes had said: “You have that very rare thing, normal 
sight’. | wonder if that is what “normal” means—not being 
cluttered by unnecessaries but being able to " see straight ” 

For all the “ seeing straight he taught me I am profoundly 
urateful. 


Our Activities in New York 

Our New York Regional Group leads a typically American 
whirlwind existence. We are onl to admiration of their fre- 
quent and well-attended meetings, to say nothing of such exciting 
functions as the Shavian Dinner which they held on April 28th 
It cook place in the Mark Twain Room of the Hotel Grosvenor 
and guests came dressed as Shavian characters. This must have 
been highly amusing, and we learn that Marina Brian made an 
especially radiant Cleopatra. The proceedings opened with a 
reading of Allan Laing’s skit, The Centenary Message 

A meeting on the 3rd March was addressed by Dr D. V 
Erdman, author of Blake: Prophet against Empire, and we have 
t hand the following report by Dr Arnold Stone ; 

The tithe UNDERSHOT TO UNDERSHAFT, which the 
speaker had announced weeks before the meeting, proved to be 
the starting point for a fascinating survey of nineteenth century 
England) Dr Erdman compared Carlyle’s “Undershot”, the 
working millionaire and sort of industrial benevolent despor of 
Past and Present, with Shaw's Undershaft. The differences werc, 
of course, obvious, bur the similarities striking enough for the 
speaker to imply that some of Shaw's ideas, as expressed in 
Major Barbara, were suggested by his thorough knowledge of 
Victorian literature. The very general idea of the poor but honor- 
uble hero who marries the millionaire’s daughter was traced by 
the speaker through the Victorian era, and he spoke in detail of 
the role of women in general in that period. Several examples of 
the plays dealing with problems arising from England's industrial. 
ization were referred to briefly. Again, comparisons could be 
made co Shaw's treatment of social and economic problems. 

In general, Dr Erdman's informal manner and vast know- 
ladge of the early and middle nineteenth century made the even- 
ing Most interesting. He presented a rapid but panoramic view of 
the social, economic and political climate that gave rise tw the 
English literature chat was still new when Shaw was very young 
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A Special Centenary Article 


BIOGRAPHER'S BREVIARY 
by ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 


To be invited to contribute to this special centenary issue of 
The Shavian is an honor indeed. On Christmas Day, 1955, | 
completed the final chapter of George Bernard Shaw: Man of 
the Century, which is also a tribute co GBS. In the capacity of 
the late Mr Shaw's biographer for slightly more chan half a cent- 
ury, | have written, with his generous co-operation and assistance, 
tive books and more than a hundred essays and articles, in half 
» dozen languages, which appeared in leading magazines and 
newspapers throughout the world. The culmination of all these 
cudies is slated to appear in 1956, simultaneously in England and 
the United States. The continuous writing of the biography of a 
living person, during half of his lifetime, on such an extensive 
ale, is perhaps without a parallel in the history of literature. 
From the outset, | have accepted Shaw as a towering genius, 
« literary immortal, and one of the world’s great masters of the 
drama. This was done in deliberate defiance of the convention that 
contemporary appraisal of genius and greatness lacks the perspec- 
rive of time and history ; and that fame, in the enduring sense, 
must abide the verdict of terity. The bold assertion that 
enduring fame is the modoulael lot of Shaw—personality, 
conversationalist, speaker, writer, critic, pamphleteer, stylist, 
playwright, social reformer, intellectual awakener, philosophic 
thinker, and world betterer—is supported and confirmed by three 
convincing testimonies: the character of his achievements, the 
quality of his writings, and the global triumphs of his dramas. 
During the past half-century, one of my favourite hobbies 
has been the congenial task of knocking out the bulkheads be- 
ween the water-tight compartments in which the fifteen differenc 
reputations" Shaw claimed were separately located. To pass 
from macrocosm to microcosm, from a work of a thousand pages 
ro a tribute of a thousand words, is impossible and unthinkable 
My only alternative is to take a cursory glance at Shaw's chief 
qualities and major accomplishments, which bid fair to assure 
him the immortality of individual gratitude and public remem- 
brance 
As a man with a mission, a dedicated spirit, Shaw will live 
because he might always (but never did!) have signed his con- 
tributions: “pro bone publico”. With almost superhuman 
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energy, he devoted his major efforts in behalf of the common 
weal. He wrote many books, scores of pamphlets and tracts, 
hundreds of articles and letters for magazine and press, and 
delivered upwards of two thousand street-corner talks, political 
speeches, addresses and lectures during two thirds of a century 
For several decades he was the soul of the Fabian Society, as 
Sidney Webb was its political mentor. He was the leading living 
advocate of Baboeuf's Socialist doctrine of equality of income 
the co-author, with Webb, of the principle and policy of th 
inevitability of gradualness ; and the author of two memorabk 
and illuminating treatises on the social, political and economic 
aspects of Capitalism and Socialism. In his later years, he offered 
the singular spectacle of a life-long democrat who had lose faith in 
democracy as a form of government, the antinomy of an invereratc 
individualist who embraces Communism, a form of the servile 
state antipodal to the free play of individualism. 

Shaw's career was the most fascinating “ romance” of his 
century, a super-success story: the stirring adventures of a writer 
who begins with lamentable failure as a novelist, a temporary 
fiasco as a playwright, a moderate success as critic of art and 
literature ; and goes on to a dazzling triumph as a music critic, 
und a masterly victory as a drama critic in revolutionizing popular 
conceptions concerning the drama. 

Never dreaming that he would “descend so low” as to 
attempt playwriting, he began a new career as playwright in 
1892 and concluded ic in the year of his death in 1950. During 
this period of fifty-cight years he wrote fifty-four plays, whereas 
Shakespeare wrote thirty-six in a life-span of fifty-two years, his 
first being written at the age of ewenty-seven. This is Shaw's 
ureatest contribution, the richest and most extensive group of 
plays in the history of British drama since the Elizabethan age 
While suffering from the grave handicaps, as « literary artist, of 
aggresive Puritanism, violent anti-Romanticism, and the substi- 
tution of intellect for emotion as the dominant force in dramatic 
art, qualities which a him of the universality of Shakes- 
peare, he wrote some literary and dramatic masterpieces which 
vied with chose of all British dramatic predecessors: Candid. 
Caesar and Cleopatra, Man and Superman, Major Barbara. 
Androcles and the Lion, Back to Methuselah, and Saint Joan, by 
this last, in beauty, majesty, and universality, rivaling works of 
Shakespeare himself. He contributed to posterity a repertory 
program of classic plays for a national British cheater. The far. 
flung triumph, throughout the civilized world, of many of his 
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mon plays abundantly assures their survival by reason of perennially 
acts, fresh qualities of gaicty, entertainment and edification. Although 
and he created new types of drama, dialectic, disquisitory, discursive, 
‘ical and unclassifiable types of theatrical entertainment akin to farces, 
ury revues, and burlesques, he perversely disclaimed originality as a 
+ as dramaturgist and avowed himself a classic comedic dramatist who 
INK derived om Aristophanes and closely followed the methods of 
ne Moliére. Music more than literature influenced him in the writing 
the of operatic plays of ideologies. Man and Superman, with the 
tbl. dazzling epigrams and vertiginous aphorisms of Don Juan in 
mic Jell, is @ dramatic masterpiece no whit inferior to its operatic 
red model, with its entrancing strains and cosmic plot, Mozart's Don 
rin Giovanni. \n the deepest sensc, Shaw's plays are moralities, in 
rate which the characters, although seeming at times like marionettes, 
vile are in reality personifications of codes of conduct and philosophies 
of life. 

his Shaw was a consummate artist, a literary perfectionist. He 
iter hieved a prose style of elegance, forthrightness, and lucidity ; 
ary in satire he rivaled Swift, without the latter's ferocity, and ip’ 
incl invective he was the full equal of Carlyle and Ruskin. The speech 
tic, of his dramatic characters is incomparable for naturalness, effect- 
ilar iveness and idiom. 


Shaw was an cvangelist who chose the world for his congre- 

to gation. He dispensed with sweetness and light in favour of shock - 

nm tactics of epigrams, half-truths, preposterous exaggerations. “ Ir 
is not only good for people to be Shocked occasionally,” he im- 
pishly avers, “ but ict is absolutely necessary to the progress of 
society that they should be shocked pretty often.” Shaw was a 


W's clarion call to his generation, his prime purpose to awaken them 
of ] from their intellectual lethargy. His challenge lay in one word: 
Re THINK! Ellen Terry was quite wrong in the opinion that Shaw 
of was not a man of conviction. His elusive, protean quality, his 
ti passion for fun, his love for anti-climax deluded many serious- 
tic minded people into thinking that he spoke only with his tonguc 
es: in his cheek. Probably the majority of mankind can neither be- 
ch lieve nor trust anyone who speaks gaily of serious matters, who 
di, confronts gravity with levity. As a philosophic thinker, he re- 
“a stored ail to the British drama, and his artistic integrity entitles 
by him to claim the title of artist-philosopher. It was Dean Inge 
of who said that Shaw, although a convert to no established religious 
faith, was “ near to the kingdom of God”. 


As to personality, Shaw was the most charming of com- 
panions. Having known him intimately for almost half a century, 
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I make bold to athrm chat, while he had many enemies, provoked 
the undying hostility of London's West End playwrights and 
theater m ers, and had to win all his great battles against thc 
powerful a entrenched forces of conservatism, conventional 
mores, cant and hypocrisy, and the serried ranks of respectability, 
he had countless admirers and not a few devoted friends who 
basked in the sunshine of his humor, reveled in the quickening 
spirit of his dazzling wit, and found in him a paragon of humani- 
tarian concern, an ascetic of something not far from saintly virtue, 
the friend of aspiring artists, and the most courteous, considerate, 
and generous of men. In his later years, for his dominance of th: 
British literary scene, he came to be regarded as the contemporary 
avatar of Dr. Johnson. So immense was his vogue as a journalist, 
so arresting his daily obister dicta, so entertaining and original 
his individual and Keltic reactions to everything in the world 
around him, that his death was lamented by millions, including 
many newspaper addicts who had never read a line of his pub- 
lished writings or seen a single one of his plays. As Johnson said 
of Garrick, so may it far more appropriately be said of Shaw 
“His death eclipsed the gaiety of nations and impoverished the 
public stock of ess pleasure ”. 


Shaving Shaw in Poland 


Shaw's cente is being celebrated in Poland with full 
honours. As our readers may remember, it was in Warsaw that 
The Apple Cart had its world premiére, in 1929, and the interes 
which it aroused was served by Florian Sobienowski's translation 
of almost all of Shaw's published work. Most unfortunately in 
the destruction caused by the Second World War Sobienowski's 
translations were completely lost, and he was under the necessity 
of making them over again. 

From the first, however, the Poles have had a great admira- 
tion for Shaw, and now they are commemorating his centenary 
with productions of Saint Joan, Caesar and Cleopatra, Candida, 
Heartbreak House, and Major Barbara. 


In our report “ News of our Members " in this issue we have 
pleasure in recording the Polish Cultural Institute in London as 
a member of ours, and we are encouraged to hope that we may b« 
able to publish shortly an article on Shaw seen through Polish 


eyes. 
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A Special Centenary Article 


A SOCIALIST TRIBUTE 
by D. N. Pritt, Qc. 


My first contace with George Bernard Shaw came through 
reading some of his plays—and more particularly the prefaces to 
those plays. This would be around 1911. 


| was a rather young 24, a barrister of two years’ standing 
with a certain amount of work, a middle-class public-school boy, 
the product of a middle-class Tory family, active in Tory politics, 
and perhaps in many ways—for the moment—a typical prospec- 
uve Tory political success. 


From this, GBS and his prefaces, to my everlasting gratitude, 
released me. They did it in a fashion which in retrospect seems 
odd, but I suppose it was really quite straightforward and natural, 
and | suppose they did it for many other people too. 


They presented me with the quite new idea that | had a 
responsibility for what happened in the society in which | lived ; 
they insinuated that unemployment, hunger, crime, prostitution, 
i innumerable other social evils were matters on which it was 
my duty to act. 

This to me was a very strange notion. | thought—and | 
suppose many Tories still unconsciously (or even consciously) 
think—that it was my duty and business to work and maintain 
myself and my family, and to obey the laws (which people of out- 
looks similar to mine had laid down) ; that subject to that it was 
my right to do what I liked with my life and my earnings ; that 
a had the same right, al that if they could not keep 
out of the gaol or the “ wo " ie was their affair and not 
mine. 


This at first sight, to my mind, absurd notion of Shaw's 
nagged me, and started a ferment in my mind—what in modern 
imagery I must call a chain reaction—that carried me through 


_ Fabian Essays in Socialism, and through innumerable other 


works designed for my education, including those of Marx, 
Engels, Lenin, Stalin, and Mao Tse-Tung. It carried me, too, in 
1919 into the Labour Party in the belief chat I was a Socialist, and 
led my colleagues on the National Executive of that party to 
eugl mao to We, 1940, I hope for the reason that | was in fact 
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one. It carried me through all my public acuvities » and it has 
brought me to where | am—or, | should say, since nothing stands 
still, co the present point in my political development 


This notion that we are all responsible for the state of society 
may be highly elementary ; indeed, ic would be che barest axiv 


matic platitude if it were not tacitly rejected by large sections of i 
our ruling and middle classes. But it is worth a moment's reflex: Herr 
ion, for it is in a way the foundation stone, or even the ground McK 
on which is laid the foundation Scone, not just of our current : 
as an 
thought but of much of the vast structure of the new era, the Seams 
new civilisation, which nearly haif the world has started building 
up and most of the rest of the world is waiting to begin oul 
There are many illustrations and examples of this, Let me on § 
cite just one or two. For example, when we accept this thesis and yo-bi 
see that we have to concern ourselves with other peoples’ exist real 
ence, and to secure for them a chance to live decent and cultured Com 
lives, we begin the great struggle for true freedom ; for we link FO '™ 
vurselves with those who for the moment have no real freedom to 
develop their full potentialities. On the other hand, so long a the 
we reject this thesis, and insist on the individual freedom of cach aa 
of us, rich and poor, to ace as he will—to dominate millions or pot 
be one of the dominated millions, to offer or withhold employ rig 
ment, to accept offered terms of employment instead of dying of pon 
starvation—we are reactionaries, adherents of the © free world thie 
vf Washington D.C. and Wall Street and the City of London ; in fava 
short, we are enemics of che peopl play 
Shaw was, of course, in no doubt; and in the actual de- ted 
velopment of political understanding the part he played was pro- a de 
foundly important, even though it took a less obvious form of affe 
struggle than that played by those who work actively in political mut 
organizations. cont 
He showed one particularly interesting and valuable charac wo 
teristic, Which is perhaps the touchstone of the true Socialist, in his. 
that he never wavered in his friendship for the U.SS.R. Too disa 
many who proclaim themselves Socialists ace und speak as if they ot 
were hostile to every action of that Socialist country. He neve: in ¥ 
made such a mistake inte 
So Lam proud today to join in the centenary tribute to GBS fror 
who lit a light in the minds of thousands of the gencrations pro 
through which he lived which will never be put out. play 
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EDITING THE EARLY PLAYS 
by PROFESSOR IRVING MCKEE 


a talk at the National Book sagen. November 25th, 1955; 
reported hy Barbara Smoker. 


The General Secretary welcomed our President, Esme Percy, 
who welcomed our Vice-President and chairman fo. the evening, 
Harriet Cohen, who welcomed our speaker, Professor Irving 
McKee of Sacramento State College, California, introducing him 
as an ex-sailor and a kecn amateur gardener, as well as a lover of 
lireracure. We were pleased to have his wife with us too. 

Professor McKee said that some years ago he was looking for 
a subject for a new literature course in a new college, and picked 
on Shaw as being most suitable, both for the bright and the not- 
so-bright students. Then it was that he discovered there was no 
real history of Shaw's plays in existence. The recent Theatrical 
Companion to Shaw fills the gap to some extent, but it does not 
um to show how the plays themselves evolved. 

Now, whereas the copyright law in this country protects all 
the work of an author until fifty years after his death, in the 
United States copyright is restricted to fifty-six years from the date 
of publication, and even that is dependent on renewal of the 
copyright being obtained after the first ewenty-eight years. Under 
this law, two of Shaw's plays—Arms and the Man and Candida— 
are therefore already out of copyright in the United States, and a 
third—The Devil's Disciple—will be shortly. Whilst this has a 
favorable aspect, in that pubiishers will be able co publish these 
plays more cheaply, it also has an unfavourable one, in that mutila- 
ted versions may appear. Professor McKee is therefore making 
4 detailed analysis of these three plays and the circumstances that 
affected them in the writing, and hopes to forestall possible 
mutilations to them by bringing out definitive editions which will 
contain critical histories of the three plays, with particular refer- 
ence to any significant changes Shaw made in them. He is 
not trying co nullify Shaw's alleged endeavors to destroy all 
his pre-final manuscripts, containing errors and redundancies that 
disappeared in the process of revision. What he proposes to do is 
to take each of the three plays in turn and show the circumstances 
in which it was written and performed, with details of the more 
interesting, significant alterations made by Shaw at any stage, 
from the earliest draft available, through rehearsals of the first 
sagan to those made between editions of the published 
plays 
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Shaw wrote Arms and the Man in a great hurry in 1894, with 
the spectacular failure of Widowers’ Houses behind him and no 
successes. On the original typescript appears the title Alps and 
Balkans. This is crossed out and written in above it is the far 
more fitting and universal title, Arms and the Man. Professor 
McKee read us part of an unpublished letter from Shaw to the 
actor-manager, Charles Charrington, about the royalties for the 
first production of this play, and also a letter from Shaw to the 
actress, Alma Murray, published in an extremely limited edition 
The original of the letter to Charrington is in a private collection 
in America, and our speaker felt obliged not co divulge the name 
of the collector. Some of Shaw's copious production notes, analys- 
ing this production of Arms and the Man, are in the Enthoven 
Collection at the Victoria and Albert Museum. The production, 
which was very much under-rehearsed, was not a success, 
chiefly because the play debunked patriotism, and, almost as bad, 
mentioned the lack of bathing facilities. Besides, the deceptive 
sub-title, “A Romantic Comedy", which Shaw later dropped, 
baffled the critics. Bue when Richard Mansfield took the play to 
America five months later, it caught on there and gave Shaw his 
first real profit from the stage. Since then it has been successfully 
revived again and again in many countries, and the critics now 
view it with affection, though it will probably always anger some 
people in times of national stress. 

The date written in Shaw's hand on the Lord Chamberlain's 
copy of Candida is eight months after the completion of Arm: 
and the Man, but Candida did not receive a professional metro- 
politan performance for nine years, in spite of the success of Arm: 
and the Man and The Devil's Disciple in the meantime. The 
reason was that Shaw had rashly promised the part of Candida to 
Janet Achurch, and therefore withheld the play for her, but he 
did not reveal this until 1926, when she, her husband and daugh- 
ter were all dead, and it could no longer hurt anyone's feeling to 
reveal it. Eight years younger than Shaw, Janet Achurch was 
brilliant as an actress, adapter, writer and manager, and was, said 
Professor McKee, by far the most important woman in Shaw's 
adule life until his marriage. The same American collection as 
that containing the letter to Charles Charrington, who was Janet's 
second husband, contained a large number of letters, also un- 
published, from Shaw to Janet, and the speaker read extracts 
from some of them. They reveal no sex relationship, but rather 
that of mentor and wayward child. All the time Shaw is trying 
to spur her on co greater fulfilment of her talents. The letters mak« 
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it clear that Candida was inspired by Janet and written for her. 
(During the discussion after the lecture it was suggested that the 
Candida situation actually reflects the Achurch-Charrington-Shaw 
situation, with two men admiring one woman in quite different 
ways). The Charringtons gave Candida its firse public performance 
three years after it was written, opening in Aberdeen and then 
taking it on tour. The character of Marchbanks was completely 
misinterpreted by the critics, who took his physical weakness for 
moral weakness, and it was presumably in order to strengthen this 
part thae Shaw later added the famous lines about the secret in 
the poet's heart. Candida, like Arms and the Man and The Devil's 
Disciple, achieved its first success in New York. 

The Devil's Disciple was written between March and Nov- 
ember, 1896, for William Terriss, but he rejected it. Mansfield, 
however, three thousand miles away, again came to the rescue, 
and put the play on in New York, where it proved a great success 
The critics imputed Dick's sacrifice to romantic love for Judith, 
and Shaw complained that the actors thereafter played the critics’ 
version of the play, not his. One of the critics retorted that that 
was the reason for the play's success. Of the three plays which are 
the subject of Professor McKee's research, The Deval’s Disciple, 
he said, contains the fewest subsequent alterations. 


Shaving Pygmalion destroyed 

Film societies and others who have tried recently to hire 
copies of the film Pygmalion have learnt from the distributors 
that the film has been withdrawn by the owners of the copyright. 
lt is reported that all copies have been destroyed to make way for 
an American film of the new musical version of the play ; pre- 
sumably for fear of odious comparison. Shaw himself wrote the 
extra scenes for the film of Pygmalion, and it was a valuable 
Shavian record as well as an excellent film in its own right with 
fine performances by Leslie Howard and Wendy Hiller. 

These depressing reports provoked some correspondence 
in the columns of the Manchester Guardian, including a plea for 
legislation requiring distribution companies to deposit with the 
National Film Library a copy capable of giving high-quality 
prints of any specified film at the request of the British Film 
Institute. We may console ourselves with the thought that every 
single copy of Pygmalion could not possibly be tracked down and 
destroyed ; though, of course, the survivors might be only rather 
scratched projection copies 
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SHAW’'S ADVICE TO A YOUNG CRITIC 
Book review by J. C. Trewin 


Bernard Shaw was the greatest drama critic of his day, our 
day, or any other day, and he remained a drama critic long after 
he had ceased to practice. His stay on the Saturday Review was 
brief ; but his three volumes make most other collected criticism 
(which can be absorbing when it is noc young men's exhibition. 
ism) seem pale indeed. Alchough no one could be more candid 
than Shaw, he was innately good-mannered: fee of his victims 
bore malice. He wrote with passion, knowledge, and wit. That is 
why any words of his on the task of criticism come to us now as 
a friendly voice from Olympus 

By a miracle we have heard those friendly tones anew. In 
Advice to a Young Critic and Other Letters (Crown Publishers, 
New York, three dollars), we have a set of letters to Reginald 
Golding Bright, the play agent, who is in Shavian history because 

as a young galleryite—he was the solitary booer on the first 
— ot Arms and the Man. Bright wrote to Shaw just after this, 
asking (as so many young men do) how co become a critic. At the 
tume Shaw was music critic of The World, and had not turned to 
drama and the Saturday Review: in fact, his very firse words are, 
“| have never been offered a post of the kind, though I should 
have been quite willing co take it any time these cighteen years. 

The advice he gives to Bright is frank and sensible. He cells 
him chat a drama critic should be a journalist, and that he must 
be not only “a bit of an expert ” in his subject, he must also have 
trained critical skill, “the power of analysis, comparison, etc.” 
Bright sent a specimen notice, and Shaw returned it with prompt 
und alert editing" Get your facts right first ; that is the tounda- 
tion of all style “—and the adjuration to write a thousand words 
a day for the next five years during at least nine months yearly 
He adds, Shavianly and charmingly: “Since I have given you all 
this advice, | add this crowning precept, the most valuable of all : 
NEVER TAKE ANYONE'S ADVICE.” E. J. West, of Boulder, Colorado, 
who has edited the book—and who expresses his gratitude to our 
General Secretary—prints, complete, Bright's specimen review 
of Sardou's Odette and Shaw's annotations. They prove that 
Bright would hardly have made a critic, and thac GBS was a 
superb sub-editor. 

In a letter of carly January, 1895, Shaw (now on Frank 
Harris's staff) says: “1 doubt if | shall ever republish my Satur- 
day articles” Te was a blessing for the world of the theatre that he 
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gous i t young man, Shaw im 
especially “on the fact chat all your friends and relations regard 
you a$ a madman. Thar is an indispensable beginning to a re- 
spectable, independent life.” By now he has settled down to this 
correspondence. His advice to Bright (whom he has not met) on 
the kind of boats 8 oung critic read is still valid : 


Bea 

Dumas f/s until you know their styles. Read all Goethe's and 

a lot of Schiller's. Read a rhymed play of Dryden's, « y of 

Wrycherley's, some of Congreve's, several of Sheridan, a Boucicault 

pet a Reboruse. Read Aischylus, Sophocics, Euripides, and Aristo- 

s (the Greek literature is very short). Get translations if you 

rh lan nom. notion of on 

through. Cibber's Apology anc 

any memoirs of actors you can unearth, That will do fore be- 
ginning... 

Latcr, there ‘is this bit of advice, written in September, 1896. 
lc may be that, six rs on, Shaw will start a fashion : ; 

When a Shakespeare play coming 0 one, 
vr any old published one—buy a copy Stage manage it yourscl!, 
marking all the business. 7 go and see it, and you will be 
astonished at the grip you will have of it and how much you will 
learn about the stage from your mistakes and theorics.” 

Afer this, most of the book is a running commentary on 
Shaw's current theatre affairs, with material for Golding Bright 
to work into exclusive Tg aye Ie is all uncommonly interest- 
ing and detailed, and Mr West has annotated it with care. Every 
now then Shaw returns to advise Bright. Thus: “Try and 
fire a book or two, or get a personal hold of the public in 
some way.” Corres nce goes on after Bright has ca 


play agent. One of the letters (1907) replying apparently to a 
that Leslie Seuart would like to dor Pa. with him 
in a musical play, is a collector's piece : 

“Ever since 1894, I have been overwhelmed with commis- 
sions of that sort, beginning with D’Oyly Carte who me carte 
blgache for a Savoy opera and told mc I need not have Sullivan 
unless | chose. Then came George Edwardes, who sciected me as 
the original librettist of the ‘ Duchess of Dantzic.’ Lowenstein and 
others followed but that great libretto is still unwritten. Tell Stuart 
that | am rather keen on the ides, but that what I want to writc 
is the music and not the libretto.” 

(le is curious to read that at a time when My Fair Lady, the 
musical version of Pygmalion, is having so triumphant a run in 
New York). This book is valuable Shaviana. Every critic will 


‘recognise and applaud its insistence upon integrity. 
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Another book of the season is C. B. Purdom’s life of Gran- 
ville Barker (Rockliff, 30s.). Purdom has always been the kind 
of honourable, direct critic Shaw admired, and his book on 
Granville Barker is in the same vein. Shavians will find a long list 
of references to Shaw. It was tragic that relations between the 
two men, who had been such close allies, had to be broken off 
in later years. (" Marriage and death and division Make barren 
our lives,” quoted Shaw sadly in a T.L.S. letter after Granville 
Barker's death). Mr. Purdom has a shrewd comparison between 
the men's work : 

Shaw dramatised his experience and ideas, and disposed ov! 
them, because he had digested his experience, and his ideas wer 
recognised as gifts that he had to pass on. Barker did not digest 
his experience, but carried it within him undigested: his ideas wer 
therefore presented more as the product of reasoning than the frec 
gifts of intuition, or the unfettered lifting of his heart. 

It is another book for Shavians to read—certainly the definitive 
work on Barker. 


Editorial note : 

An English edition of the principal book reviewed above by 
Mr Trewin has now been published: Advice to 4 Young Critic . 
Letters 1894—1928, Peter Owen Limited, 16s. While this edition 
has the advantage of an index, it has what seems to us the serious 
disadvantage that Dr West's careful and comprehensive com- 
mentary and notes have been omitted. This will be mystifying to 
readers, for Dr West's introduction, which is retained, makes 
references to material which does not now appear anywhere ! 

Even the most informed Shavians will be left groping abou 
the unannotated correspondence with some difficulty ; the essen- 
tial reference to Golding Bright as the solitary booer of Arms and 
the Man has, for example, been left out. 

There are, too, several misprints. The paragraph quoted 
above by Mr Trewin, beginning “ Read dramatic literature . . .” 
contains the following errors: Aleschylus for Aeschylus, Angier 
for Augier, Boncicault for Boucicault, and Gibler for Cibber ! 

We should like to mention that Americans who wish to take 
advantage of Shaw's excellent advice on extensive dramatic read- 
ing are in the privileged position of being able to obtain fairly 
easily two comprehensive volumes, World Drama: 46 Unabridg 
ed Plays, edited by the late Barrett H. Clark. The two volumes 
are published, paper-backed or bound, by Dover Publications, 
New York, and in their 1348 pages one can follow closely the 
apostolic succession from Aeschylus to Ibsen 
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A Special Centenary Article 


THE ONLY MAN FOR ME 
by ALLAN M. LAING 


The last sentence of Bernard Shaw's obituary essay on 
William Archer reads: “1 still feel that when he went he took a 
piece of me with him”. In spite of the fact that I never met Shaw, 
and consequently lacked entirely the intimate associations of these 
two great men, that sentence is true of my own feelings when 
Shaw died. A great deal of my interest in life and literature died 
with him. 

I am aware, of course, chat it is demonstrably unwise to con- 
centrate one’s interest on the life, work and personality of a single 
writer, however great ; and I don’t wish to convey that my attitude 
to Shaw was like that of the hysterical young persons who congre- 
gate to tear the clothes off their favourite stars or popular 
crooners. All I mean is that, ever since I read my first Shaw article 
in the Clarion, many years ago, | have been thrilled to see his 
name in print, as he used to be when he saw Shakespeare men-’ 
tioned. I immediately associated with that name originality— 
new points of view—expressed with delightful pungency and 
humour. I recognised him at once as first-rate literary entertain- 
ment, and though | subsequently appreciated to full the 
serious purposes behind even his most outrageous frivolity of 
manner, it is as literary entertainment that I found in him my 
greatest satisfaction. No other writer, living or dead, has ever 
affected me in anything like the same degree. 

It would be idle for me to - my pretensions to be a liter- 
ary critic anywhere but low ; and it is not for me to find ingenious 
and telling reasons for agreeing with Shaw, or to exploit, on the 
other hand, the vocabulary of invective in the effort to write him 
down a flamboyant poseur and buffoon. I accept him ; and where, 
with my inferior intelligence, 1 do not understand him, I take 
him on trust. Even when my own limited experience tells me to 
disagree with him, | can never repress an inclination to give him 
the benefit of the doubt. This is not a truly critical attitude, and 
| feel sure GBS would despise me for it. But the few years that 
have passed since his death have made it distressingly plain chat 
there are quite enough splenetic critics ready to throw the con- 
tumelious stone. 

I therefore leave it to The Times to outrage common sense 
by alleging that “ Shaw was not, in any special sense, a thinker”, 
and to its offspring, The Times Literary Supplement, co make it- 
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self painfully ridiculous with the statement that Shaw wrote 


7 ing but unadulterated nonsense” on the two subjects; sex moder 
and philosophy. I leave it to Miss Sackville West to depreciate J vor I 
Saint Joan as “ deplorably vulgar", and to Mr A. J. P. Taylor to wo ‘th 
deny that the Socialist movement numbered Shaw among its men (not a 
of genius and to place him below Morris as a Socialist thinker kindes 


Finally I leave it co Clifford Bax to assert that Shaw was nd philo- nounc 
sopher, had small claim to be our greatest dramatist, and that his [be fo 


saineliness was without solid foundation ”. record 

Like eve: else with any experience of the treatment of 1 spit 

the eminent dead, | was quite prepared for a temporary slump |. BI 

in Shaw's reputation with the general public—who, unless con- of any 

stantly stimulated by the newspapers, would forget the names Haine 

even of their pet film stars; bute 1 must admit to a little mild which 

surprise that more or less responsible critics should go out of their Litera 

way to belittle a great man and his writings. Aftcr all, a man who amon, 

was generally admitted to be a great dramatist, an almdst un- pride 

equalled dramatic and musical critic, a stimulating philosopher, of le 

an oiges economist, a first-rate debater and public speaker brillia 

if. a profound and entertaining essayist and fabulist, docs not teas all co 
SS to have been all these things suddenly when he dies. ferry 
: Ac all events, my own admiration and respect for Shaw have 
4 survived his death. I have said that I never met him ; but | did mos 
2 once hear him speak, many years ago, at a Socialist mecting in count 
. Liverpool. | remember very well how Shaw lcaned forwatd and man 
with that charming persuasiveness that made him such a succcss- thoug 


ful speaker, said: “Sup 1 were a Duke—the Duke of persu 
Shaw ...” 1 can still see him smiling, his long, lean figute ben: books 
and his beautifully shaped hands clutching the lapels of his coat 'ppor 
in a characteristic gesture. Questions were asked at chat meeting. 


They were many and the chairman at last called a halt. “ Mr | had 
Shaw ", he reminded the audience, “ can’t stay here all night". At with 
which Shaw interjected: “I don't mind”. Ie was plain that he wader 
enjoyed these occasions. hund 


a A year before his death, | had published a litde anthology admi 
tf In Praise of Bernard Shaw, on the proof shects of which GBS 
wrote: “I have read these noble tributes with great delight. Not Shav 
because they glorify me (I know the animal two well), but because 
they prove how generously English men of letters can admire 


" That generosity is not by any means so apparent now that pe 
Shaw is no longer here to admire it. Still, whenever | read the and 

. cheap sneers to which any mention of Shaw stimulates tod many 3 
cne 
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modern reviewers, I turn to my little volume and read how Mr 
vor Brown found him “ the nearese thing that lives among us 
wo ‘the whirlpool of pure intelligence'”; how Gordon Craig 
(nor among Shaw's heartiese admirers) called him: “one of the 
kindest and most generous of men”; how James Agate pro- 
nounced: “ We shall not look upon his like again, and we shall 
be fools if we think we shall”; how Professor Gilbert Murray 
recorded that “ with all his wie and satire | never heard him say 
| spiteful thing or bear personal malice after a battle” ; how Mr 
|B. Priestley found him “one of the most sensible men of this 
ot any other time”; how Albert Einstein cold him: “ You have 
gained the love and joyful admiration of mankind by a path 
which to others has led to martyrdom”; how even the Times 
Literary Supplement admitted that “ By his continued presence 
among them, writers and thinkers of all degrees feel an intenser 
pride in their mission and a heightened confidence in the world 
of letters"; how. Mr Maurice Dobb called attention to “ the 
brilliane lucidity of style and mastery of language which we have . 
all come to associate with his writing" ; and how the dying Ellen 
Terry ae him only second on the list of her friends. 

If I was, as I said above, perhaps unwise in pinning my faith 
amose exclusively to one man, could I, in view of these and 
countless other cributes from his contemporaries, have chosen m 
man better? It will always be one of my proudest boasts that I, 
though less than the dust beneath his chariot wheels, was able to 
persuade him once or twice to change a sentence or a word in his 
books, and that for chis willing service he rewarded me with an 
1ppointment in form as his Honorary Proof-Reader. 

I have not been able to criticise Bernard Shaw, and even if 
| had, this is neither the time nor the occasion. | content myself 
with putting on record the admiration and affection he inspired 
in at least one of his millions of readers. | have no doubr that a 
hundred years from now posterity will feel for him chat same 
admiration and affection. 


Shaving Music Survey 


The “ Music Survey” by Neville Cardus in The Manchester 
Guardian of February 25h, 1956, was devoted entirely to Shaw 
4s a music critic. It concluded: “ .. . if not the most profound 
and scholarly of music critics, though he knew more of music 
than most, he was certainly the most genial and wittily 
endearing.’ 
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THE BRITISH MUSEUM TYPESCRIPT 
a report by BARBARA SMOKER 


Puzzled by the duplication of alleged typescripts of Shaws 

last play, Why She Would Not, | went along to the British 
Museum to examine their copy—officially described as a " rough 
draft 
# Besides filling in the usual ticket for MSS, | was required to 
y give an undertaking not to publish the play or any part of it. | 
was not even allowed to take any notes. All the Students’ Room 
Officials seemed to have the play very much on their minds, for 
no less than three came to don sure that their colleagues had nor 
forgotten about the special conditions attaching to its perusal 

In front of the file was a letter from the Public Truste: 
Office to the Keeper of Manuscripts, passing on information re 
ceived from Mr Dan Laurence of the existence of Shaw's original 
1 1-page shorthand manuscript of the play, a 16-page typescript of 
it, and a printers’ proof—in a private American collection. The 
letter expresses surprise at this revelation, and wonders in whose 
possession these things are, and how they got there 

The chief wonderment to me, however, is that the Public 
Trustee should be surprised—for this typescript, which he found 
and put in the care of the British Museum, ts in fact merely a 
carbon copy ; which would rather imply the existence of a top 
copy somewhere. And where more likely, after all, than the 
United States? 

This carbon copy, on sixteen loose sheets of yellow copy 
paper, contains a number of typing errors. One apparent verbal 
error (and for of) was probably the fault of Shaw's shorthand 
The sentence in which it occurs is incomplete—no doubt for 
the same reason. Another sentence is ungrammatical, reading as 
though Shaw were interrupted in the middle of it and then finish- 
ed it without reading over the first part. The top copy of the 
typescript is, however, according to the report by Dan Laurence 
in The Shaw Bulletin of September, 1955, “ neatly corrected and 
prefixed in Shaw's hand with the instruction, ‘Standard Edition 
format as usual 

The play is certainly very bitty. There can be little doubr 
though, that it is complete (for the American manuscript bears 
the words “ End of Scene 5 and of the play” in Shaw's hand 
writing) and that Shaw intended it should be published (or why 
should he have had it set up in print?) And for all its faules it is 


continued on page thirty-four 
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A Special Centenary Article 


THE GREATNESS OF SHAW 
by R. F. RATTRAY 


| have for many years maintained that Shaw was a 
distinguished philosopher, artist, statesman, publicist, critic of 
drama, music, literature and art of the highest integrity and 
probity, a prophet, a mystic, a saint 

The greatest motive in his life was deep sympathy and com- 
passion—extending to the underdogs of human life everywhere, 

» animals and even to plants 

He once wrote: " The best-established truth in the world is 
ut no man produces a work of art of the very finest order except 
under the pressure of a strong conviction and definite meaning as 

the constitution of the world.” \t took great strength of mind 
, well as insight to recognise the philosophy of Samuel Butler 
. the main solution of the problem of reconciling science and 
ligion. The late Dr Joad wrote, “ That Shaw was a great philo- 
pher, remarkable for power and originality of thought, | am 
convinced.” 

Shaw had astonishing energy. He had almost limitless curi- 
sity, collecting information as others collect stamps or coins 
Whenever he met anyone who had specialized knowledge, he 
pumped him and stored the knowledge. He was the most ob- 
ervant of men. Travelling by train, for example, he peered round 
him like a lively bird. Of all the people who knew Wilde, in- 
dluding the doctors who examined him, Shaw alone spotted that 
Wilde was a “giant”, i.e. was an acromegalic. Shaw expended 
himself and extended himself in the most astonishing ways. His 
nborn sense of vocation was so strong as to forbid him to accept 
wdinary work and to make him endure “ unemployment” and 
poverty for nine years, with the appearance of being a ne'er-do- 
well like his father, while he devoted himself to getting an edu- 
ation at the British Museum and elsewhere such as few have 
attained. Doggedly he wrote novel after novel. It has been plaus- 
ibly argued thar these were really ahead of their time and that if 
they had been published in the early part of the twentieth century, 
would have been hailed as masterpieces. Shaw wrote outstandingl 
good short stories. When he got his chance from Archer, he m= | 
it with both hands and was ready for his great opportunity as a 
music critic. Of the articles he then wrote Mr Ernest Newman 
said, “ These articles strike me today as being by far the most 
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brilliant things that musical journalism has ever produced in this 
country or is ever likely to produce.” Of Shaw Mr A. C. Ward 
hay said: ~ His dramatic criticism is undoubtedly the must satis. 
fying as well as the mose brilliance in the English language . . 
long since firmly established among the classics of English criti- 
cism. However highly Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, Lamb, William 
Archer, C. E. Montague or any other man be rated as dramatic 
critic, none can be fairly claimed as Bernard Shaw's peer.” 
by his labours for the Fabian Society, Shaw, for good or ill, 
played a major part in the social revolution of the ewenticth 
century. In the society known as The Charing Cross 
Parliament’, the " Socialise Government” in 1887, with which 
Shaw was closely identified, produced a “ Queen's Speech", con. 
taining the following proposed legislation : 
“conferring the municipal and parliamentary franchise on 
every adule man and woman in the kingdom ; the payment 
from public funds of the expenses necessarily incident tu the 
election and maintenance of members of the imperial Parlia- 
ment; giving to municipalities and other local authorities 
additional powers for acquiring land for the erection of work- 
men's dwellings ; giving to local authorities extended powers 
to acquire and administer for the public benefit the monopolics 
now enjoyed by gas, water and tramway companies ; the com. 
pulsory transfer of the railways of the kingdom to the State. 
with due provision against possible injustice to individual 
shareholders ; to modify the present income tax so as to press 
cumulatively on the unearned incomes. Your attention will be 
called to the conditions of prisons. The object of the improve- 
ments will be the abolition of the present mischievous and cruel 
penal usage and its replacement by a reformatory system 
designed to encourage habits of industry and self-respect in 
offenders. You will be asked to provide for the aged and dis- 
abled by insurance. A bill for the amending of the Education 
Acts will be laid before you with the object of throwing the 
cost of education entirely upon public funds. An importanc 
clause will relate to the provision of one substantial meal 
day for children in public schools. The withdrawal of troops 
from Egypt will be completed as rapidly as is consistent with 
the welfare and independence of that country *. 
Shaw had so much to do with che founding of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party that at one time he was prouder of this than of his 
literary achievements. To prove that Shaw was a great statesman 
it is necessary only to read Pabianicm and the Empire, Common 
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Sense About the War and Peace Conference Hint: ee 

Accidentally, he came to write plays. Amid all the contro- fe 
versy about Shaw as a dramatist, the facts establish beyond 
question that he was one of the greatest of all time. Sir Winston 
Churchill wrote of Shaw in 1937 as “another link in the 
humanities of peoples and the greatest living master of letters 
in the English-speaking world.” “ Recently,” he wrote, “1 took 
my children to sec Major Barbara. Twenty years had passed since 
| had seen it. They were the most terrific years the world had 
known. Almost every human institution had undergone decisive 
change. The landmarks of centuries had becn swept away. Science 
had transformed the conditions of our lives and the aspect of town 
and country. Silent social revolution, violent political change, a 
vast broadening of the social functions, an immeasurable release 
from convention and restraint, a profound reshaping of national 
and individual opinion, have followed the trampling march of 
this tremendous epoch. But in Major Barbara there was not a 
character requiring to be redrawn, not a sentence, not a sugges- 
tion, that was out of date. My children were astounded to learn 
that this play, the very acme of modernity, was written more than 
live years before they were born”. 

In Shaw's great wealth of output sight has been lost of the 
fact that neglected sections of it would have made first-class repu- 
tations for other men. Mr Middleton Murry described him as 

the most original and profound of literary critics... . Shaw is a 
better critic of Shakespeare than Goethe or Coleridge was”. 
Surely, moreover, Shaw was the greatest lecter-writer of all time. 
How many people realise that he invented the technique of 
writing plays for reading which has been followed by all play- 
wrights since? 

Laurence Housman wrote, “I cannot think of anybody whose 
non-existence would have made a more profound intellectual 
’ difference to this age than would the non-existence of GBS . . 

. Our minds were changed for us—so much so that | believe the 
( difference between the well-educated mind of the twentieth cen- 
J 


tury and the less well-cducated mind of the nineteenth century to 
he very largely of Shaw's production ". 

About Shaw the man we have testimony beyond cavil 
Vedrenne once said to Charles Macdona, “1 think that Shaw is 
very nearly a holy man”. Chesterton and Rodin said chat Shaw's 
appearance was Christlike. During the first world war, Shaw 
) spent an evening with the officers at a convalescents’ camp in 
France. A clergyman who visited it later told me that the im- 
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pression Shaw left was that he was the humblest man they had 
ever met and the most like Christ. Siegfried Trebitsch said that 
Shaw's " irridescent spirit always flew over the boundaries of the 
conventions and did justice to all the possibilities that appeared 
before the seer's eyes” Robert Loraine testified: “ Archangel 
Michael with flaming sword, Moses who had communed with 
the Lord and was destined to lead Israel out of captivity ; St Joan 
of Arc, consumed by a single purpose that was not her own 

Shaw topped them all. He had a sharp, bright-blue penetrating 
seer's eyes with the impish twinkle of a schoolboy, and a trans- 
parent alabaster skin, which gave him the appearance of being 
not at all of common clay but having the minimum of earth and 
the maximum of fire in his composition. A lightning conductor 
a visitant, who made other men look not so clean or fresh as he 
| was amazed at the vital force of this astounding man, so differ 
ent from anyone else | had known. When Shaw was speaking to 
me | was never free from the impression that he might at any 
moment ascend to heaven like Elija on a chariot of fire’ 


continued from page thirty 


still unmistakeably Shaw, with plenty of the old sparkle. So whar 
ssible justification is there for its not being published’ 
‘ostscript 

I sent a copy of the above report to Mr Lionel Britton (the 
playwright—admired by Shaw—-who made front-page news in 
national papers act the end of last year by “ completing” WA) 
She Would Not, only to have a ban put on its publication by the 
Public Trustee) and asked him for his comments 

Apparently the restrictions attached to reading the play in 
the British Museum have only recently been imposed, for M: 
Britton says they were not in force when he was working on his 
expanded version, and he made his notes without interference 

Mr Britton disagrees with me about the completeness of the 
play, maintaining that it is no more than an inconsecutive draft 
‘with scraps of dialogue here and there” with which Shaw was 
trying to build up the play in his imagination. He agrees, how. 
ever, that Shaw intended it should be published as it was. His 
explanation is that Shaw realised he would nor live to finish the 
play, and “ thought it was just as well to get it into print, what 
there was of it,” so that posterity might see, at least, how his mind 
was working. 
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THE ANSWER OF ANDROCLES 
by HUGH J. SCHONFIELD 

a lurther talk in our series " Religion Today : Is lt Necessary?” 

ut the National Book League, December 16th, 1955 ; 
reported hy Barbara Smoker 

Our President welcomed as chairman Mr J. F. Horrabin, who 
said chat of all Shaw's plays he liked Amdrocles and the Lion 
second only to Saint Joan, and he could think of no one better 
suited to talk on Androcles than Hugh Schonfield, who was she 
sithority on Early Christians 

Mr Schonfield began by saying that he was perhaps being 
lisrespectful to Shaw, for whom he really had great respect, as he 
vas using him merely as a peg on which to hang his answer to our 
juestion, " Religion Today: Is It Necessary?” The sort of religion 
he was going to deal with was the religion of Androcles, whom 
Shaw fm de as “a humanitarian naturalist”. Not so much 
Christianity, though Christianity is involved in it, but religion in 

broader sense: natural, rather than revealed, religion : 

In this sense, religion today is not only necessary , it is in- 

scapable. We are apt to think that we have progressed a great 
listance from primitive society, but man’s course has really hardly 
begun, and in our present state of primitiveness we have a very 
ureat need of religion. When man first began to examine the 
world about him, he saw that besides the animal kingdom, with 
which he had some degree of kinship, there also existed other 
kinds of life, quite different from himself, which he could under- 
stand less easily. He recognised this otherness of life in plants, in 
the wind and the weather, in rivers and the sea, and in the sun, 
moon, and stars. This life in other forms affected his own life, and oF 
he wanted to be able to make contact with it. Men who felt they ; 
could communicate with it began to do so on behalf of the tribe, 
ind religion thus became associated with the tribal group. But two 
different kinds of religion evolved—natural religion, represented 
by the head of the tribe, and revealed religion, represented by the 
priesthood—and the clash between these rwo channels of religious 
xpression has persisted throughout history. 

The modern state, which is more solid than the primitive 
tribe, builds up its religious aspect with such mystiques as John 
Bull and Uncle Sam—the direct descendants of the goddess Roma 
The survival value of a religious quality for the state has been = 
fully exploited in Communism and Nazism. They may be debased il 
religions, but they are religions nonetheless ; and Das Kapital and 
Mein Kampf are their sacred scriptures. No modern state could 
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exist without its religion, and that, our speaker said, was why he 
was saying that religion was not only necessary but inescapable. 

Since the dawn of history, man has been moving slowly for- 
ward in knowledge, but he is still only at the fringe of the vast 
unknown. Many people feel this is a matter for humility. 
If we think of the unknown as God, or the Absolute, every ad- 
vance in our knowledge gives us more and more of divinity. But, 
although we are invading the territory of God, we are not God. 
for God is the consciousness of the whole. By discovering how to 
release atomic energy, man has made a new and startling intrusion 
into divinity, and in the process (so to speak) of becoming God, 
has run into the danger of destroying himself. 

Mr Schonfield read us an extrace from Karel Capek's novel 
The Absolute at Large, in which a scientist invents a machine that 
releases pure Absolute through the cotal destruction of fuel—on 
the theory that the Absolute pervades every substance, and that 
when anything is totally destroyed pure Absolute must be re- 
leased from it. The machine which thus manufactures the divine 
principle causes religious infection, against which the inventor 
naturally takes adequate precautions! 

If the Absolure is what brings the whole of the universe into 
coherence, we have to consider that religion (or spirit, which is 
much the same ching) acts as a link throughout the cosmos. 
Whether we look ac it at the level of the family or the village 
community or the nation state or the universe itself, religion is 
the union of spirits. It embraces the whole of humanity, and may 
reach the stars. Yet man has still not achieved world unity. He 
needs a new purged realisation of the spirit, which is his essence. 

Religion is inherent in our experience as individuals, in our 
relationships with one another, in our attempts co build any 
form of society. Only the spiritual element in people can bring 
them together. We have the creative spirit in us, but we can use 
it for death as well as for life. The true way of creation is not the 
way of power, hardness, and cruelty, which ultimately lead co 
death. A united world of steady progress is the ideal at which we 
should aim. That is the way of Shaw's Androcles, whose gentleness 
is an expression of unity of spiric. 

Community of spirit, what the Church calls The Commun- 
ion of Souls, is the prime necessity today, for only on that basis 
can we hope to build a society which will not destroy itself. 

After the coffee interval, the General Secretary read us two 
Shavian extracts, the first from Androcles and the Lion, and the 
other from a speech entitled Life. Literature. und Political Reom- 
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omy, which Shaw gave w students at the London School of 
Economics. Esme Percy then read part of the )csus-Pilate duologue 
from the preface to On the Rocks. 

Then Mr Schonfield was bombarded with questions and 
comments arising from his talk. It was suggested that he was 
confusing scientihc processes with philosophy, but he replied that 
science and philosophy arc not incompatible. There was some 
discussion on the English mistranslations of two of the beatitudes, 

Blessed are the meek ” and “ Blessed are the poor in spirit,” and 
their true interpretation. One member of the audience wanted to 
know what followed on from Mr Schonticld’s talk. Shore of 
another lecture, however, ic was only possible for him to add that 
state worship must dic out if the human race is to survive, and 
this depends on the communion of spirits —— increased sen- 
sitivity. This is pavely what Shaw meant by his Life Force philo- 
sophy, and also what Ghandi strove for. Someone objected to the 
use of such ambiguous words as “ spirit", which it was meaning: 
less to define in terms of personality other chan human personality. 
Another questioncr could not understand how each advance in: 
knowledge gave us more divinity: if divinity is the unknown, 
surely each advance in knowledge must leave us with less divinity / 
Mr Schonfield explained, however, that we were not getting rid of 
God, but absorbing God ; and it would be many acons beforc 
God was sufficiently absorbed by man in the terrestrial sphere 
alone. A member of the audience added that each advance in 
knowledge opens up vistas of the unknown behind what was un- 
known before, and the greater we become the greater God 
becomes. Asked if there were not some people who are able to 
leap the acons, Mr Schonfeld aoe that certain saints have becn 
able to take a short cut to profound yet simple truths, and some 
scientists (notably Einstein) have retained the simple approach to 
life 


Shaving  Candida’s Corner 

The imminent demolition of St. Dominic's Parsonage, the 
setting of Candida, was recently reported in The Times, which 
described it as “an 85-ycar-old nightmare with 21 rooms and 
97 stairs which 50 servants and a life might render habitable ” 
Apparently Shaw's words of 1895 are still true: “ the best view 
of Victoria Park is commanded by the front windows of St 
Dominic's Parsonage, from which not a brick is visible.” Flats 
are to be buile on the site of the parsonage, and The Times 


suggested they should be named “ Candida's Corner ". 
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ON MARRIAGE 
by BARBARA SMOKER 


From March 3rd to 14th, 1956—only two days before the 
publication of the report of the Royal Commission on Marriage 
and Divorce—both of Shaw's marriage plays, Misalliance and 
Getting Married, could be seen in London, and some of us made 
a point of seeing them both within a week. Miésalliance, which 
had already been running for a month at the Lyric, Hammersmith, 
was somewhat disappointing. Too much clever “ business” dis- 
tracted from the play itself. However, the newspaper critics were 
too relieved at finding the play amusing to see anything wrong 
with the production. 


In the amateur production of Getting Married, at the 
Questors, Ealing—one of the finest amateur companies in the 
country—Shaw was less hampered by producers’ tricks, and the 
play was consequently more enjoyable. The evening after the 
final performance a discussion meeting on the play was held in 
the theatre. It was well attended, and the discussion was of a 
very high standard, revealing that there are knowledgeable 
Shavians outside our own membership! (Our application forms 
were available, The Shavian was on sale in the theatre throughout 
the run, and we were mentioned in the program, but there 
was no great rush to remedy the situation!) The general feeling 
as to the choice of play was chat it was right to choose one of 
Shaw's not often revived, and that this one was as good as any 
other. 


There was some discussion about the noticeable change of 
rhythm in the play after Mrs George's entrance. The producer 
said she had been very much aware that the mood of high comedy 
buile up in che firse half of the play was not sustained in the 
second, and it would be easy to let it lapse into farce. But some 
members of the audience thought it was a mistake to try to force 
the second half of the play into the same key as the first: Shaw 
meant it to be different. Mrs George symbolizes the Life Force, 
and the light rhythm of the first half of the play should become 
the larger, stronger rhythm of the Life Force in the second half 
The complaint was made that Shaw lets us down by giving Mrs 
George a build-up implying that some solution to the problems 
aoa in the play will come out of her arbitration, when it is 
simply going to fizzle out to the conclusion that we can do no 
better chan fall back on the old institution of marriage. 
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A Special Centenary Article 


EVERYBODY'S POLITICAL WHAT'S WHAT : 
A TWELFTH ANNIVERSARY 
by Freperick P. W. MCDOWELL 


Though Shaw was at his bese before 1925, critics have too 
summarily dismissed his later work. How responsive his mind 
remained is revealed not only in the plays written after The 
Apple Cart (1929) and in the conversations recorded by his 
Boswell, Stephen Winsten, buc even more emphatically in his 
political treatise, Everybody's Political What's What, published 
in 1944, his eighty-eighth year. It is less ponderous than The 
Intelligent Woman's Guide to Socialism and Capitalism (1928) 
and in it Shaw was more insistently concerned with the relation- 
ship of modern politics to the spiritual life of modern times than 
he had been in the earlier work. Art, science, and religion—and 
by implication their expression in practical politics—possess in | 
he asserted, a basis in iration which 
governs an impassioned quest for increased knowle pa power. 
lf, as he reasserted in this work, a playwright must be a moralist, 
biologist, philosopher, and prophet, the scope of its discussions 
would imply that he thought the political economist ought also 
to be many-sided. 

There is much familiar doctrine when Shaw in this book 
discusses economic rent, the superiority of the “ exchange" value 
of Jevons to the labor value of Marx, the inadequacies of the 
Manchester school and of Cobdenite laissez-faire, the progress in 
law and society possible from an embracing of the theory of 
creative evolution, and the deficiencies in general, of Parliamen- 
tary democracy. Shaw renewed his inquiries into these subjects to 
discern their bearing upon the problem he had come to feel was 
basic to the functioning of democracy: how to select, with assur- 
ance, the five per cent of the population who are the leaders that 
nature has provided, and how to prevent ae scoundrels 
from imposing upon the populace. Executive legislative 
powers ought to be entrusted to experts chosen from “ panels ” 
composed of those best qualified to discharge these functions, 
Shaw thought, whereas general opinion, for what that is worth to 
the experts, should be reflected by a number of councils—or 
Parliaments—drawn from the public at large. Shaw's analysis of 
the means whereby the qualified would be selected for their posts 
was elaborate. He thought primarily of a series of tests, in which 
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character and the capacity for aesthetic discrimination would be 
as importance us specialized knowicdge. The exact relationship 
of the various councils to these cxperts Shaw did not so dearly 


The chief defect of the book was Shaw's readiness to identify 
ideal democracy with Sovict communism. Because it suited his 
ardent advocacy of Socialism two do so, Shaw stressed the links he 
found between plutocracy and fascism at the same time that he 
regarded nationalist Russia as the perfected socialist statc, and 
Lenin and Stalin as che best rulers of the age. Furthermore, Shaw 
indiscriminately identified state capitalism—which he felt misused 
the methods of socialism for the benefit of plutocrats—with 
Fascism in Italy, with National Socialism in Germany, and with 
the New Deal in America. In a cruly critical mind, Nazi German 
and New Deal America could hardly have been so easily equated 
Shaw was not only tov sanguine about the quality of civilization 
in Russia, but he too readily assumed that the liberalism and free 
thought which a burcaucratic Socialism might temporarily cx- 
tinguish would again rise ae once the dictatorship of the 
soleadet had been established. Shaw's thinking was thus somce- 
times sophistical, sometimes wishful, sometimes disi uous 
Sometimes he was mercly tiresome as, for example, when he spent 
several pages excoriating the behaviourism of Pavlov which few 
people accepted without reservation. 

Shaw's refractory prejudices and his limitations of vision arc, 
however, only momentarily apparent in the book. His shrewdness, 
his generally sure sense 7 political reality, and his aesthetic pas- 
sion concributed equally to the authoritative quality of his 
utterance. Shaw's intelligence, because it was at once critical and 
committed, often allowed him to sce more deeply into certain 
facets of political economy than did other more logical thinkers 
Though we may not agree with Shaw, for instance, that authority 
had responsibility are impossible in an unrestricted democracy, } 
we can at least admit that these are desirable qualities in a politi- 
tal leader. His observation that personal liberty is scarcely worth- 
while without economic equality and that all kinds of fraternity 
are not in themselves good represents a perceptive revision of the 
revolutionary ideal in light of contemporary conditions. The 
obligations of men toward society were in Shaw's view morc 
urgent than the securing of privileges. The result was that he 
regarded public service as a responsibility, not as a sinecure. Shaw 
also saw a class war in society, not so much the Marxist struggic 
berween economic factions as that between “ barbarians and civili- 
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zed citizens", between those guided by the long view and those 
misled by the shore view. The conflict between economic factions 
Shaw conceived less cataclysmically than did Marx: it would 
cease to exist, Shaw was sure, once intermarriageability between 
present social classes obtained. Such social malleability, Shaw 
contended, was needed in any cugenically progressive society, 
since only through cross-breeding of the various classes could 
the most desirable human mutations be engendered. 


To bring about social equality, Shaw felt, of course, that 
equality of income was essential. Such equality, he considered, 
would result more from a building-up of lower incomes than 
from a levelling down of the larger ones. In implementing such 
cquality, he saw, like Ruskin, that government must control pro- 
duction with respect to its social desirability. Important as the 
need for equality of income seemed tw Shaw, it became less 
urgent for him than the continuous realization of social ideals, the 
realization, in short, of human potentialities to their greatest 


degree. In contrase with the rigidity of Marxist dialectic, Shaw's . 


socialism was a dynamic political philosophy. Its values could 
never be finally formulated, since, in part, they tended to emerge 
from the interplay of abstract principles and from the exercise 
of free will upon changing circumstances. The salvation of man 
in society is thus not automatic, but has to be won continually 
through the vigilance of all, especially through that of conscien- 
vous leaders. 


Ethical idealism, deriving from Plato, Bunyan, and *Shelley. 
permeates Shaw's treatise. Thinking of education, for example, 
Shaw declared that far more urgent than correction by corporal 
punishment was positively instilling a sense of honor, since the 
latter could more constructively influence conduct. Along with 
Carlyle and Ruskin, Shaw fele that a cohesive state rested upon 
the wide-spread acknowledgment of the moral superiority of the 
“reat man, so long, that is, as he was guided by conscience and 
did not abuse his power. If we must reverence our leaders, Shaw, 
in contrast with Carlyle, urged us not to trust them to the point 
of muffling the critical sense. Another indication of Shaw's 
idealism was his condemnation of nineteenth century capitalism 
for trading without conscience, for adhering too exclusively to the 
— of buying in the cheapest and selling in the dearest 
market. 


Shaw's political thought at its most valid recognized the 
existence of contrary social tensions and the need in government 
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for reaching some kind of workable balance between them. Tha: 
Shaw was temperamentally drawn to the philosophical and politi 
cal authoritarian, his admiration for the writings or accomplish 
ments of Dickens, Ruskin, Carlyle, Pilsudski, Cromwell, Hitler, 
Mussolini, and Stalin would signify. Having alleged early in his 
career that Socialism is not anarchy, Shaw continually thereafte; 
held to the need for a strongly centralized government with the 
power to make decisions and to restrain the liberty of one out of 
consideration for the welfare of all. Bue Shaw admitted that « 
rigid dictatorship like Hitler's erred in assigning more authority 
and responsibility to one man than he could administer. Shaw 
also fele that Hitler erred in his persecution of the Jews and of 
other minorities. If Shaw advocated a powerful state, he also re- 
cognized such freedoms as those of the press, of speech, of agita 
tion, and of assembly as democratic imperatives. Since he felt char 
controversy and criticism were indispensable for reaching truth 
he maintained that a large license for expression of divergent 
opinion in writing, printing, and preaching ought to be tolerate:! 
before persecution of the heretic could be condoned. Where was 
there such large license in the Soviet Union, we might ask of 
Shaw? Yet he was undoubtedly convinced that it did exist there 
Since it is often difficule he fele to determine conscientiously 
whether, for the welfare of society, the unconventional thinke: 
ought to be silenced or encouraged, Shaw advocated thar a flex 
ible balance between respect for law and freedom to experiment 
berween permanency and change, be continually maintained 
Accordingly, Shaw held that the crux of governing rightly lay in 
being authoritative without being too stagnant to adapt to change 
Because Shaw did realize the importance in practice of the safe. 
guards to freedom which he was sometimes in theory too ready 
discount, he somehow seemed to come our on the right side of 
most questions despite the intermittent vagaries of his mind 


No one can accept all the ideas Shaw expounded in Every 
body's Political What's What, yet no one can deny the pungency 
and suggestiveness of the book, even after twelve years. The di 
gressive elements and the crotchets of Shaw's mind which some 
times impede the logical effectiveness of the book are in them- 
selves entertaining and contribute to its air of excitement and 
discovery. A supple prose, and a clear, intense, if at times limited, 
vision are precisely the qualities which link Shaw's book with 
those classic discussions in literature of the condition-of-England. 
Past and Present and Unto This Last. 
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A Special Centenary Article 


MAJOR BARBARA 
by WILLIAM IRVINE 


Major Barbara is the violently frustrating product of violent 
frustration. The preface, “ First Aid to Critics", hangs suspended 
between utter abhorrence of poverty, which Shaw regards as the 
cause of all our woe, and equal abhorrence of bloody revolution, 
which he considers the only effective cure. Votes, ideas, and ser- 
mons—even socialistic votes, Fabian ideas, and Shavian sermons— 
avail nothing. People can never attain true justice and law until 
they are ready to kill to get them, and yet Shaw doesn’t want 
people under any circumstances to kill. As an individual, Under- 
shaft has solved the problem of poverty by making millions, and 
by being prepared to defend his millions with his munitions. As 
an organization, the Salvation Army has approached a solution by 
attempting to relieve the poor and to infuse them with a militant 
spirit. Ie misses the mark in treating poverty as a mere accident 
on the road to virtue and salvation. 

The first act opens like drawingroom comedy: a domineer- 
ing matron bullies her priggish son into advising precisely what 
she intended to do in the first place. Incidentally, she divulges the 
drawing room plot, that her husband has eccentric ideas about 
the disposal of his millions. Beneath the sharp, bright concreteness 
if this action, one soon senses an extraordinary detailed allegory 
if contemporary society. The efficient, authoritative Lady Brito- 
mart, whose conventional ideals have nothing to do with her 
realistic conduct, is clearly—and is later identified with—the 
British ruling class. Unde:shaft, her estranged husband, is ob- 
viously capitalism. His firm originated in the time of James |, 
when, approximately, capitalism became important in England. As 
the embodiment of laissez-faire, he acknowledges no allegiances, 
not even that to his wife, and must find his successor not in a son 
but in the most excellent of many nameless competitors. Sarah and 
her fiancé Cholly are the kind of amiable parasites, and Stephen 
» the kind of parasitic idealist, which the union of capitalism and 
iristocracy produces. Cusins, the unscrupulous Greek professor, 
represents the Nietzschean Dionysianism which Shaw seems to 
think the most vital pare of the Greek heritage. Barbara stands 
for an enthusiastic, somewhat Dionysian Christianity, and is 
therefore very properly Cusins’ fiancée. She also inherits her 
mother's efficiency and habit of authority. Barbara and Cusins 
seem to represent the British ruling class both in its intellectual 
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and spiritual past and in its practical and political future. Their 


mus 
identities are further complicated by conversion. Cusins has Bace 
already been converted by Barbara to a love of the common shaft 
le, and both he and Barbara are later converted to a form of fesse 
Undershaft's religion of money and gunpowder recls 
The first act comes to a dimax when Undershaft — Colo 
Barbara's challenge to visic her Salvation Army shelter. The saan 
structure of the play of ideas is now clear. Each prophet must, at burt 
the peril of his own creed, visit the kingdom of the other. The Our | 
prospect is perilous. Undershaft's kingdom seems to contain a and 
yreac deal of darkness—and of course Shaw hugely enjoys his Ina 
hero as a kind of Anti-Christ to Philistine respectability. Preach. of tt 
ing money and gunpowder in the phrases of religion, Undershaft servi 
appears to be celebrating a perpetual black mass before the scan- cash 
dalized eyes of convention. When Lady Brit proposes family rece 
prayers, he hastily excuses himself, When Cusins asks what directs inhi 
the munitions works, he answers, “ A will of which I am a part ” too | 
And though he probably refers to the Life Force, he seems to sug- ents 
west that he serves the principle of evil itself x t 
The second act belongs to the play of ideas. Poverty at the hie d 
West Ham shelter is comic, even gay, but degrading. Snobby con 
Price prefers his drink co his socialism. Peter Shirlcy has follow lujal 
ed poor-but-honest idealism co the blind alley of superannua. inp 
tion. Bill Walker is juste such a debased ruffian as, according to weak 
Shaw, anybody might be who had grown up under the same Bark 
circumstances. And then comes the delightful episode in which, The 
eventually, Todger Fairmile very considerably bruises Bill's body whis 
and—by refusing to give pardon or accept payment—Barbara Wal 

very nearly saves his soul. Undershafe arrives in time to witness 

this exhibition of his daughter's power, as well as Bill's escape 
at the sound of Cusins’ drum. The roll of the drum is admonitory Capt 
From this point, as Alick West points out, the scene soars into Cpe 
music and dithyramb. Undershafe and Cusins first speak in quiet in a 
counterpoint, setting off the rwo contending creeds—baptism and othe 
communion, money and gunpowder—against each other. “ Under mod 
shafe now tells Cusins thac his drum is hollow, for it is to kiss phat 
Barbara across the top of ic that he has joined the Salvation and 
Army.’ Cusins denies this. The Army “ reveals the true worship stan 
of Dionysus to him ; sends him down the street drumming dithy- «et 
rambs " ; and he plays a thundering flourish, carrying the dialogue on 
the 


' Alick West, George Bernard Shaw: " A Good Man Fallen Amon, 
Pubiams"’ (New York: International Publishers, 1950). p. 136 
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music tu a higher, wilder pitch. He chants a chorus from The 
Bacchae and proclaims his unscrupulous love for Barbara. Under- 
shaft replies with a father’s love, equally unscrupulous. He con- 
fesses his own madness, makes Cusins admit his, and while Cusins 
reels “ before the storm” and prostrates himself before “ Father 
Colossus—Mammoth Millionaire ", Undershaft shouts that the 
same madness possesses the maker of cannons, the translator of 
Euripides, and the saviour of souls”. Therefore he will buy 
out the Army and secure Barbara for his own religion of money 
and gunpowder. After this diabolical shout, the storm dies away. 
In a duet of rapid but falling rhythms, Cusins asserts the services 
of the Army to the workingman, and Undershaft replies that each 
service plays into the hands of the capitalist. Now the theme of 
cash payment, ironically set off against atonement and praycr, 
recurs ever more insistently, and Undershaft, with his checkbook 
in hand, grows to Satanic proportions, until, after he has offered 
too little in icony—and Bill Walker, coo little in carnese—he pre- 
ents a handsome check, culling attention to the blood on it with 
\ sardonic brutality that causes even General Baines to shrink 
back. Perceiving that Barbara has been paid for, Cusins flourishes 
his drum sticks in renewed ecstasy. He rushes into the shelter and 
returns with a trombone for Undershaft. Shouting “ Glory Hallc- 
lujah", My ducats and my daughter Money and gunpowder 
in pious or ironic frenzy, the procession strikes up a converted © 
wedding chorus fram Benieew and marches off to the meeting 
Barbara “ sinks to the form with her face buried in her hands ”. 
The scene closes in a wrangling settlement of small debts, in 
which it becomes clear that Snobby the socialist has stolen 
Walker's money. 

Does this act indicate that Shaw had compromised with 
capitalism? His dramas of this period contain several impressive 
capitalists and several ridiculous socialists. Moreover, Undershaft 
in all that does become a capitalist, is not worse but better than 
other capitalists. He is not only Every Millionaire, but the very 
model of a millionaire—shrewd, efficient, dominating, trium- 
phane; a millionaire with all his middle-class illusions removed 
«od all his interests rationalized and articulate. He sces what he 
stands for, proclaims it “ unashamed ", and is prepared to act on 
it even at the risk of his life. He is thus a wonderful engine of 
rhetorical destruction against socialists and idealists who lack 
the intelligence or the courage to do anything. 


* Loe. cit. 
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On the other hand, Undershaft’s munitions, like Bodger s 
distilleries and Mrs. Warren's brothels, are an accusation against 
himself and society. They point to che essential limitations of 
laissez-faire morality—to the neglect of ultimate ends, to pride in 
property, to emphasis on “ business” and cash payment as 
the sole nexus between individuals. Undershaft does not care 
what his bombs do to civilization. He makes them cheaply in 
order to sell them widely. To be sure he makes very good bombs 
because he takes a pride in his product ; and he treats his men well 
because he takes pride in his organization and because he knows 
that men work best when they are contented and well fed. Once 
this aspect of his character is perceived, Undershaft's virtues be- 
come as poisonous to capitalists as they are to socialists. In fact, 
his virtues accuse the past, as his vices accuse the future. In 
“ Man and Superman”, the Devil had observed that having star- 
ved and oppressed his fellow men in the nineteenth century, man 
will maim and murder them in the twentieth. Undershaft is a 
complex satirical device based on this prediction. If his explosives 
slay thousands, industry in general has starved, stunted, and 
debilitated millions. If his business promotes war, so does all 
capitalistic enterprise. If he exercises a sinister influence on 
government, if he sits ferociously on the lid of society with a 
machine-gun on his arm, so do all plutocrats. 

But Undershaft's profession has another significance. He is 
a cannon-maker not only because cannons pay, but because he is 
a mystic. He sees that if poverty is evil because it means weakness 
and bondage, power is good because it means freedom and action 
This doctrine may be Carlyle’s faith in creative sincerity. Quoting 
the mottoes of his predecessors, Undershaft says: “ The sixth, my 
master, was the best of all. He wrote up NOTHING IS EVER DONE 
IN THIS WORLD UNTIL MEN ARE PREPARED TO KILL ONE 
ANOTHER IF IT IS NOT DONE”. In other words, if everybody were 
as violently in earnest as Undershaft, a beneficent revolution might 
be achieved without violence. Again, Undershaft's mysticism may 
be nineteenth-century faith in progress. Thus, the factory of muni- 
tions becomes a factory of history. Undershaft's profession has 
prophetic as well as satiric significance. He serves not only to 
accuse capitalism of fomenting war but to threaten it with revo- 
lution by force, for he can blow up the past and throw the future 
into the melting pot, or as he puts it, “ Whatever can blow men 
up can blow society up”. Such a man is in considerable danger 

being blown up himself, and the destruction of capitalists to 
make way for something better is good Carlyle, Nietzche, 
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aod Marx. Both the preface and the play are of course full 
of Marxist ideas. 

Act Three elaborates and supplements these solutions. Ic also 
completes the play in its two phases. In the drawing room play, 
Barbara and Cusins are to be married, to receive the Undershaft 
inheritance, and to live happily ever afterwards. In the play of 
ideas, Barbara keeps her part of the bargain with her father. She 
and Cusins descend into Undershaft’s idyllic kingdom of darkness 
and efficiency—and are converted. She consents to marry Cusins, 
and Cusins agrees co enter the firm as heir om Buc they do 
not accept Undershaft's creed without qualification. Cusins de- 
clares he will give arms to the working classes—and, as a young 
man of demonic temper, he must, like Undershaft himself, be 
taken seriously as a true servant of the Life Force. He introduces 
the revolutionary will into the factory of history. On her side, 
having got rid of the bribe of bread and the bribe of Heaven, 
Barbara will attempt to guide and illuminate the bumptious 
egotism of her father's well-fed workers. She illustrates Shaw's 
doctrine that people cannot be developed mentally until they are 
freed from the debasement of poverty. Not more & less poverty 
is needed to make them revolutionary. 

But will Barbara and Cusins be able to resist the hard self- 
interest that drives the cannon foundry? Or will chat hard self- 
interest any alchemy of historical process, Marxist or not— 
be softened into altruism? Shaw resolves yy ee thar 
poverty is evil and that conventional religion is ineffectual to cope 
with it. In fact, as so often in Shaw, the meaning of the very 
nearly disappears into depths within depths of irony : happy 
ending is complicated by capitalistic munitions ; the capitalistic 
munitions are threatened by violent revolution ; and so on. Not 
that one would prefer a doctrinaire close. Barbara at the head of a 
revolution, like Vivie Warren at work in the Fabian Society, 
would be vulgar Tendenz. Rather one feels chat the truly magni- 
ficent satirical conceptions of wok find no adequate embodi- 
ment in dramatic character— particularly in the case of 
Undershaft. Except perhaps in the second act, the satanic muni- 
tions manufacturer is too much sacrificed to a rather piquant 
version of the kindly but eccentric father. Undershaft is far too 
amiable either for the harsh names he is called by Cusins or for 
the terrible accusation implied by his profession. One needs only 
to compare him with Sir George Crofts. No one fails to see what 
Croft signifies. No one can dismiss him as a kindly old gendeman 
in a drawing room play. 
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A Special Centenary Articel: 
BERNARD SHAW, A TEACHER FOR THE 
YOUNG GENERATION 
by HENRIETTE HAMON 


| am deeply moved tw join in the homage w onc of the 
world’s greatest dramatists, whose centenary is cclebrated this year 
It is the privilege of the great that their anniversary is celebrated 
although they have left us. Bernard Shaw died such a short timc 
ago that we can hardly believe he is no longer among us for his 
hundredth birthday. How keenly did he wish, before his fatal 
accident, to live on well over a hundred years, following the path 
he prefigured in Back to Methuselah as a possible heal for 
humanity. It is to me a lasting regret that he could not do sv. 

Buc still, his work and his thought are always wonderfull) 
alive among us. What | should wish to lay stress upon is that hc 
is ever present with us as an edacator, and a guide ; and 1 believe 
the young should turn to his teachings with hope and confidenc 

Bernard Shaw's very life can be set as an example of a con 
stant struggle upward to seck perfection. He strove ever to be- 
come something of the Superman whose advent on carth he so 
continuously predicted; and as compared to the majority of 
human beings, he certainly succeeded 

The example his life offers to the young is one of strenuous, 
persevering work during more than seventy years, from the time 
of his nonage to the end of his days. This was the result of shee: 
love for fruitful effort and good, competent work, and also of 
hating unconscientiously and imperfectly donc things. Another of 
the prominent qualities to be admired in his character is his 
scrupulous respect for truth and sincerity ; he possessed it to the 
extent of making himsclf insufferable to many people. But his 
passion for truth made him probe questions thoroughly and un. 
tiringly before he exposed them 

Bernard Shaw's life also shows that he had the highest sense 
of justice. That is why he became a Socialist, being convinced 
that Socialism is a powerful force for , and the means to 
attain the fullest development of the individual in a better com. 
munity. He therefore devoted his energy and his genius to th 
destruction of conventions, customs and | ae which were opposed 
to the realization of his ideal: che liberation of human society 
Yet, one may wonder whether he was just, when he denounced 
his contemporaries, writers, artists or politicians, with crushing 
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A scorn and even cruelty, sometimes. It seems he was so severe be- 
cause he deemed these people were not acting to the bese of their 
bilities. 
Another trait of his character which must be equally admired 
'» his altruism. During all his public life he devoted time and 
floret to the welfare of his countrymen, however hard he some- 


hc times found it to do so. He has explained this by saying: “ My 
ar life belongs to the community and | find it a lifelong privilege 
ed do everything | can for the community. When | come to die, | 
nC want to have emptied myself completely, for che harder | work 
bis the more I live. I delight in life for its own sake, and am far from 
ral «garding it as a brief candle. Ie is a kind of splendid torch of 
th which, for the moment, I happen co be the holder, and before 
‘of | pass it on to future generations I wane it to burn as brilliantly as 
possible.” 
lly | believe this is a beautiful message Bernard Shaw has lefe 
he us, ~~ gamaad meant for the young on the threshold of their 
adult life. 
Pa Through his written works Shaw is essentially a teacher, and 
a his lessons are valuable in every direction and will need to be 
taught to numbers of future generations. | expect their education. 
- al value will be more and more generally recognized. His plays 
of will live for centuries and as time passes the more complete will 
probably be the recognition of their greatness, for they belong 
us, inostly to the future. 
n Bernard Shaw did not write merely for the pleasure of 
5 writing, but in order to teach others what he knew and fele, nor 
of by imposing his own views, bue by making people think. By thar 
of method he reveals himself as « teacher well ahead of his time 
his There is hardly a better school for practical psychology than 
he his dramatic work, completed atid explained by his — He 
his has shown in his plays all sorts of representatives of the human 
:n- mind depicted with a most extraordinary insight, and mose fairly 
treated. The characters he shows are neither wholly bad nor 
asc wholly good: they are just human beings true to life, viewed 
od impartially. There are no villains to stand up as against heroes, 
to even when such a character as Se Joan is portrayed. This fairness 
m. i) 4 good lesson, particularly for the young who are apt to judge 
rhe people thoughelessly and to label them good or bad with little 
sed discrimination. It is noc wholly their fault, since they are fed, as : 
ty youngsters, on fictions in which there always are villains besides e 


od perfectly good people. Nevertheless, as a moralist, Shaw has 


continued on page fifty-one 
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A Special Centenary Articl: 


SHAW IN AUSTRALIA 
by GEOFFREY THOMAS 


You ask me co write about Shaw in Australia but the trouble 
is that Shaw is not in Australia and never has been. This horsc 
racing, tennis-playing, uranium-producing nation has little tim: 
or indination to bother itself with “the intolerable burden of 
thought". Australians work hard enough in the main, but for 
most of them life is easy, sport is universal and the beer is good 


What more should a man want? 


If they like you there are no warmer-hearted or more gen- 
crous people on earth, and the influx of European migrants sinc 
the war is beginning to have a marked effect on the national 
character. But it is not really the Australia of today that matter 
so much as the Australia of tomorrow. If Shaw had visited this 
strange country he might, I think, have had the vision to perceiv: 
that ultimately it will be the continent itself chat will fashion and 
dominate the nation. It is a strange continent and totally unlik: 
any other. Though the process may scarcely yet be said to have 
begun, it will dominate just as surely as every other land ha» 
fashioned the people who live in it. It is an immensely beautiful 
continent and it is also drearily monotonous. It has both the best 
and the worst climates in the world. Its flora and fauna are unique 
and most importante of all (and whether we like it or not) it must 
inevitably become an Asian continent rather than cither European 
or American. To suppose that cither force or legislation can pre 
vent this is silly. Once one understands the truth of this, then che 
wreat banks and insurance offices, the churches and slums, th: 
prisons and mental homes, and all the paraphernalia of Western 
civilization that we brought with us looks rather silly, dumped 
down here on the fringes of the continent, as though by sheer 
weight of steel and concrete we could stem or divert the path of 
evolution. 


Understand this, and the adventure of life in Australia today 
becomes immensely exciting. Unlike Europe and Asia there ar 
no roots here so deep that they cannot be severed. Unlike America, 
Australia is not yet wholly committed to the religion of “ biz 
business" as a way of life, with the H-bomb as its guarantee 
Unlike Africa it has not the racial and colour problems. There is 
a sore of safeguard in che Australian's apathy or, more accurately 
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perhaps, his obstinate refusal to commit himself. True chat in the 
immediate scene there is an undignified scramble amongst relig- 
uy and political factions as to which shall gain control, and un- 
forcunately Australia has not yet found any voice or mind big 
enough to transcend domestic problems. But the challenge exists 
and in our tortured universe this land and its people could shew 
the way to a saner and happier way of life. Unlikely perhaps, bur 
the possibility is here and so, chough Shaw himself cannot be said 
(0 be actively amongst us, Australia is none the less an important 
place. If he is not blind or prejudiced anyone with two eyes in his 
bead can see that down here at the bottom of the world Creative 
Fvolution is at work! 


continued from page forty-nine 


shown men’s defects and exposed them all along his dramatic - 
work ; but his exposure has not made him pessimistic ; on the 
contrary he has kept his faith in man and the possibility to make 
him better, which is important from an educative point of view 
Sometimes (in France for instance) his plays have been accused 
if being solely destructive. Besides this being generally the réle 
of the comic playwright, this is quite exaggerated, as Bernard 
Shaw has also shown how to amend society in some plays and 
many prefaces and in The Intelligent Woman's Guide to 


Of course, his works are studied at school and university ; 
but in France at least, not sufficiently so to make them widely 
known, being reserved to students of the English language only. 
since the knowledge so dispensed does not seem to be widespread 
enough, all young people should be encouraged to read or see 
Yhaw's masterpieces. They may not grasp all the ideas conveyed 
by the author; this will come later; one thing is certain how- 
ver. nothing truly immoral or crude will ever reach them from 
‘cading or seeing Shaw's dramas 


Until the time comes when human beings are born at eigh- 
‘cen as happens in the last part of Back to Methuselah, ° As Far 
i» Thought can Reach’, let me express the hope that the young 
may gather all the riches in the marvellous crop such a wonderful 
man as Bernard Shaw left behind him for humanity to reap 
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A Special Centenary Article 


NO BLACKLEG 
by B. PAYNE 


Shaw sometimes had an odd and very charming way of per- 
forming a gracious act. That, at any rate, was my experience. For 
example, take the matter of royalties on his plays. He has been 
accused of being greedy and exorbitant but to my mind he way 
merely consistent according to a special logic of his own 


In the early days of the Horniman company we were losing 
money and I asked him to make a reduction in his royalties. They 
were on the usual percentage basis of the receipts. He replied in 
characteristically emphatic terms that I was asking him to 
" blackleg ” his fellow dramatists and as a good Socialist he would 
never be a blackleg. The point was clear and convincing so I felt 
rather ashamed of having brought the matter up 


Some time later I wanted to put on a triple bill in which 
The Man of Destiny should be the most important feature. 1 
fact the opportunity to produce that play was the princips! 
ateraction of the scheme. He wrote that the charge for it would b: 
ten guineas a performance. Seventy guineas for one play alon 
without consideration of the other two plays was an impossibl 
proposition. The tocal we were paying for a week of seven per 
formances rarely exceeded half that amount. | pointed out tha: 
seventy guineas was much more than we had ever paid him for 
a full-length play. I said hae the blacklegging contention did nox 
apply in this case. He replied that the fee was fixed and he would 
not change it for anyone, least of all for a pirate and a would-be 
robber and a few other uncomplimentary epithets which I forge: 
However, he added thar if I wished and the other ewo dramatists 
would agree to do the same, he would pur the play on the per. 
centage basis and since he was supplying only one shird of the 
bill he would accept one third of the normal royalty he received 
for a full-length play. He must have been aware that The Man «/ 
Destiny was much the longest play of the trio and that his pres 
tige inevitably made it the piéce de resistance of the bill All che 
same, he wanted me co understand that he was making no con 
cession ; it was simply the logical way of tacklinu the problem 
And, of course, he would not be a blackleg ! 
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ON THE STAGE 
by BARBARA SMOKER 


After commenting in our last issue on the apparent neglect 
of Shaw's centenary by the professional theatre in this country 
compared with the United States, we are happy to say that the 
British theatre has not been completely apathetic after all—only 
lower in announcing its plans. 

Firse the Tennent organization rcdeemed us by presenting 
Visalliance, which opened at the Lyric, Hammersmith, on Feb- 
ruary 8th, after a week's trial run at the Cambridge Arts Theatre, 
and the ITA presented a 90-minute television version of this 
production on March 26th. Also from the Tennent stable, The 
Devil's Disciple, with Tyrone Power in the title role, has been 
enjoying a long provincial tour before coming to London. Accor- 
ding to the Manchester Guardian critic, this production “ does 
justice to a play that holds the stage admirably after sixty years”. 
The Old Vic, London, have arranged a special Shaw scason of 
four weeks, beginning July 16th, the theatre being occupied for: 
the firse ewo weeks by the Bristol Old Vic Company in Major 
Barbara, and for the second two weeks by the Birmingham Reper- 
tory Company in Caesar and Cleopatra. 

The centenary has also been remembered by the Edinburgh 
Festival Society, who have announced that in the Lyceum Theatre 
during the third week of the festival Henry Sherek will be pre- 
venting Fanny's First Play preceded by Village Wooing. At the 
Pitlochry Festival Theatre, Misalliance is part of the repertory, 
and on July 26th there is to be a Centenary Gala Night, Misally 
ance being preceded by The Dark Lady of the Sonnets, with a 
special supper buffct between the two plays. Ac the Malvern Arts 
Festival, the centenary will be marked by a visit from Sir Barry 
luckson's company in Caesar and Cleopatra from July 23rd to 
28th, before they go tw the Old Vic. 

Non-commercial productions of Shaw plays have recently 
included Widowers’ Houses at the Aneel Unity Theatre in 
lcbruary ; Getting Married at the Questors Theatre, Ealing, in 
March ; and You Never Can Tell at the Library Theatre, Man- 
chester, for four weeks from March 1 3th. 

Our theatre news from overscas is naturally less complete, 
but we could not miss hearing aboue My Patr Lady, the 490,000- 
dollar musical version of Pygmalion which opened in New York 
in March, assured of a huge money-spinning success, with Julic 
Andrews (the Boy Friend girl) as Eliza and Rex Harrison as 
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Higgins. It was given more London newspaper space than most 
London shows. Even The Daily Telegraph had ts joke: 
tours to less sophisticated regions, the score will include a special 
roll of drums to protect the ears of sensitive stall-holders from 
that word.” We understand the adaptors have in fact been re- 
markably faithful to Shaw, and we are looking forward to seeing 
the show eventually in London. Another New York show that 
happened to come to our notice—not by way of our own news. 

ts—was a double Shaw bill of The Admirable Bashville and 
The Dark Lady of the Sonnets at the Cherry Lane Theatre in 
February. In Berkeley, California, Man and Superman was put ov 
by a little theatre company in February, and In Good King 
Charles's Golden Days by another group a few weeks later. In 
Canada, the highlight of the Shaw Centennial Festival presented 
by the Fine Arts Committee of the University of British Colum 
bia in January was ewe performances of a specially condensed on 
session version of the whole of Back To Methuselah, playing from 
7.45 cill midnight, for which, despite its length, the 3,000 tickets 
were sold out a week in advance and several hundred patrons 
were turned away. Prague News Letter reports that Widower 
/louses opened at the S.K. Neumann Theatre in Prague on Feb 
ruary 15th, in honour of the centenary. Polish theatres are cel 
brating the centenary with productions of Mr; Warren's Profe: 
sion, Pygmalion, Candida, and Saint Joan ; the Stace Theatre in 
Pitesti, Roumania, is doing The Devil's Disciple ; and The Time: 
has reported that Shaw is one of the British playwrights now cn 
joying a boom in the Soviet Union 


= 


Our Book Service 


Members can obtain any current 
tion through the Shaw Society, We can also 
procure many secondhand books, and we are glad 
to give advice on all bibliographical matters, Mem- 
bers in the United States especially have found this 
service very helpful. Credit’ accounts may be 


opened for those wishing to use it regularly, 


Please write to the General Secretary, 
45 Steeplestone Close, London, 
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BRITISH AND AMERICAN CRITICISM :; 
A CONTRAST 


by DEREK STANFORD 


! \ammary of bis talk at the National Book League, February 24th, 
1956, with Barbara Smoker in the chair. 


One might begin a discussion of this sore with those fine old 
surring words, “ Look West, young man, look West"; for 
certainly whatever dearth we may discover in British literary 
criticism is made good in those transatlantic spaces where criti- 
cism is a major jie major heavy industry, one is tempted 
ty say 

Quantitatively speaking, American criticism has all that we 
luck, not least the economic resources of many powerfully = 
wored magazines which need not confine their contributors to half 
wlumna snippets of 250 words. But though the stimulus of this 
criticism is great, onc may wonder whether it does not sometimes 
forget its generally understood function: to interpret the un- — 
known in terms of the known, the a-rational representations of art 
n terms of rational public speech. Kenneth Burke's critical 
writing, for example, takes us into a far stranger land than docs 
the poem he is criticising. We cannot say his language is irration- 
il, oe structure of his logic is well maintained, but his 
terminology is more private than public, abounding in exciting 
but bewildering neologisms. One enterprising American publisher 
ven had the idea of producing a glossary of terms used by 
American critics; and perhaps it might be said that some 
American critical writing is both too creative and scientific: the 
rst, because it leaves the poem, play, or novel too far behind in 
ts search for meaning ; the second, because it attempts to lay 
lown a precise consistent usage for terms whose import, in the 

' resort, is figurative rather chan literal. Buc British criticism 
needs the spur of American critical writing, and without it would 
probably be even more conventional and sleepy than it is. 

The best of our own critical writing is perhaps academic in 
temper, and pursues either one of two courses: an historical or 
ssummatical and formal assessment of the work in question. The 
former and grammatical school, influenced by F. R. Leavis and 
William Empson, is now in the ascendant; and the magazine 
Evvays in Criticism presents a fair picture of its aim. To date, the 
best work among the younger men of this movement has been 
done by G. S. Fraser and Donald Davie. 

The American humanist Norman Foerster remarked that in 
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times like our own, where nearly everything seems to be wrong. 
the most valuable criticism is general criticism, and this is a kind 
we singularly lack. The best recent representative in British 
writing was the late George Orwell. Two other younger critics 
concerning themselves with literature in a non-academic, non 
specialise fashion are D. S. Savage and R. C. Churchill, bu their 
work has not received the recognition it deserves, and is therefore 
not widely disseminated. 


Shaw, of course, was a critic of this sort, an independent 
public analyse of ideas ; but time or chance, alas, seems to ration 
the production of minds on such a scale 


Shaving Shaw Copyrights Valued 


After five-and-a-half years of negotiations bewween thi 
Public Trustee (the executor of Shaw's estate) and the Estat 
Dury Office, the value of Shaw's copyrights has been agreed ac 
£430,000. The valuation, states an ofhcial of the Public Truste: 
Otfice, was a diflicule task: “Shaw was regarded as unique, and 
the usual basis for discussion could not be adhered to.” In 195! 
Shaw's net estate was provisionally valued for probate at 
£301,585. This is increased by the new agreement to about 
£600,000, and becomes liable to death duty of 70 per cent (about 
4 120,000)—which may well mean that, though the nominal 
residue is (despite the higher rate of duty) slightly increased, 
there will be no actual cash in the kitty for the alphabee trust 
Uniqueness has its penalties 


The high assessment prompted Mr |. J. Pieman, M.P., who 
was a friend of Shaw and is interested in alphaber reform, to 
question the Chancellor of the Exchequer about it in the Com- 
mons on 2ith April. The answer was that the statutory basis of 
valuation of copyrights was “the price they would have fetched 
if sold in the open market at the time of the death of the 
deceased " bur there is no " standard formula or rule for apply: 
ing this basis to particular cases.” In practice, however, it seems 
there is a formula (based on copyright income over a number of 
years before death) which, if not " standard", is ac lease generally 
used. Why, then, was it not used in the case of Shaw? And why 
is it not made standard? 
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ANDREW UNDERSHAFT, ECONOMIC ROGUE 
u discussion meeting at the National Book League. 
March 23rd, 1956; reported by Barbara Smoker 

The chair was taken by one of our members, Mr Kon 
Abrahams. Instead of our usual form of meeting, at which the 
discussion takes second place to a lecture, this meeting was to 
consist primarily of discussion. The subject was the play Major 
Barbara, which all those attending had been asked to re-read be 
forehand 

The General Secretary opened the meeting by reading parc 
of che monograph entitled The Economic Rogue im the Plays of 
Bernard Shaw by Stanley Holberg of the University of Buffalo. 
lhe economic rogues to which it refers are the various Shavian 
lramatis personae that cheat for money—sometimes legally, some- 
umes illegally—on the sound principle that subsistence comes 
before virtue. Five economic rogues are discussed in the mono- 
uraph, bute the reading was confined mainly to the section on 
Andrew Undershafe, the millionaire father of Major Barbara. 

How much of the philosophy of Andrew Undershaft can be 
regarded as Shaw's own sincere philosophy? He certainly seems 
to make Undershaft the “ hero” of the play—yer surely no right- 
thinking person would agree that prosperity was sufficient justi- 
ication for promoting the manufacture (and, inevitably, use) of 
modern weapons of war? In reading the play we can exercise 
mental reservations, but stage productions invariably portray 
\'ndershafe sympathetically 

The Secretary said he had always found this the most dis- 
turbing of Shaw's plays, but was sure this was not because the 
real message of the play was unacceptable but because ic was so 
difhcule to disentangle and understand. However, the first speaker 
in the open discussion disagreed: the obvious and inescapable 
conclusions of the play are not contrary to Shaw's personality at 
all, bue fie in with his well-known preference for ruthless totali- 
tarianism co blundering “ democracy ". He had a great admiration 
tor Stalin ; he even admired the Fascist dictators to some degree 
They attracted him because they were able to stir people to action. 
lt is easier, though, to whip up people's fighting spirit than their 
brotherly spirit, to put over a destructive creed than a constructive 
one. It was pointed our, however, that you have to destroy before 
you can Create. 

The general feeling of the meeting, on the other hand, was 
thac Undershaft had indeed run away with Shaw: that, as always, 
Shaw had given the devil some good arguments, but in this case 
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had failed to knock them down. In his attempt to shock peopl 
into an appreciation of the horror of the “crime” of poverty, 
Shaw had gone too far, even to the extent of contradicting in this 
play the tenets inherent in much of his other writing .He almoy: 
seemed to recommend Undershaftism as a remedy for poverty, 
though it did not even follow the Shavian principle of equality of 
income! And Undershaft has nor even the justification of altruis- 
tic motives: his own personal prosperity is his primary motive 

the prosperity of his workers only secondary. On the other hand, 
there is a hint toward the end of the play that a few changes in 
the Undershaft organization may be expected under the director 
ship of Cusins and Barbara. Cusins rejects what Undershaft calls 
the Armorer's Faith, and says he will reserve the right to choose 
to whom he sells his cannons. Might not this be a plea for the 
exclusive possession of arms by an international police force’ 

To the pro-Undershafe comment that he does, at lease, 
succeed in abolishing poverty in his own sphere, the answer was 
made that for every man he releases from poverty he surely 
creates poverty for thousands, by destroying their homes. Buc 
was pointed our that economical forces are far more destructive 
than warfare. Prosperous towns soon rise again from the ruins 
of war, bute slums go on rotting. Besides, physical destruction 
actually has a healthy redistributive economic effect 

One member thought Shaw weakened his case against pov- 
erty by restricting Undershaft's business interests to the manu- 
facture of armaments, rather chan making him a representative of 
big business as a whole. Burt several people disagreed with this 
by choosing the most harmful of all industries to weigh against 
the crime of poverty, he made his argument conclusive ; for if the 
manufacture of armaments is to be preferred to mass poverty, 
then there can be no question about any other large-scale in- 
dustry that has the same beneficial effects. 

Considerable importance was attached to the fact that Major 
Barbara (even che film version) was pre-atomic. Surely Undershaft 
would have drawn the line at making weapons that could destroy 
not only cities and living people, but the food-bearing earth and 
the physical and mental health of future generations to an un- 
predictable degree? The increase, both in space and time, of the 
destructive power of post-!945 weapons, would more than defeat 
the object of abolishing poverty. It was thought that even if 
Undershaft himself would have connived at the manufacture of 
nuclear-fission weapons, Cusins and Barbara would not. Barbara's 
conversion, it was felt, was simply the usual Shavian conversion 
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4 conversion to realism, not to the manufacture of armaments 
with all the horror and destruction they imply. Perhaps the play 
is to be taken as a warning rather than an argument: until the 
whole social structure is refashioned on an equitable basis, we are 
laying ourselves open to Undershaftism as the lesser—or, at least, 
the less ubiquitous—of two evils 

Apart from this main issue of the ethics of manufacturing 
the means of death and destruction, there was some discussion on 
the notion that you can earmark certain coins as tainted”, as 
Shaw puts it in the Preface to the play. With only one or two 
dissentient voices, we agreed with Shaw that this notion is quite 
impracticable 
Summing up, the Secretary said the discussion had not left 
him feeling any easier in his mind about the import of the play. 
Whereas the ordinary playgoer can (and should) enjoy the play 
without too much analysis, we, as avowed Shavians, cannot accept 
i¢ without asking “a great many very searching questions ” 


Scraps 
(Lack of space obliges us to omit our 
uiual page of Scraps and Shavings). 


Half-a-crown's worth 


The columnist “Haro” in The Observer, writing of the 
public attractions ac Woburn Abbey, the Duke of Bedford's 
home, reported overhearing the following comment: “ You sce 
more here for half-a-crown than you see at Bernard Shaw's. There, 
there was only three rooms and one bed.” 


Cambridge hear about Shaw 


Dr R. F. Rattray, who has addressed our meetings on several 
vccasions, gave a talk on March 25th to the Cambridge Theatre 
Club on Shaw as Dramatist. It was reported at length in the 


local press 
Shaw Short 
Our readers should watch out for the television presentation 
of George Bernard Shaw, a Peak Film production made by Mr |. 5 
Frieze. One of the liveliest features of the film is the encounter 
between GBS and Danny Kaye in Mr Winsten’s garden Mr 
Frieze has kindly promised to show the film specially for our 
society if ic can be arranged 
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NEW BOOKS FOR SHAVIANS 


At the request of the Berlioz Society, Dr Jacques Barzun has 
translated and edited, with an introduction and notes, the very 
delightful and infinitely diverting Evenings with the Orchestra 
of Hector Berlioz (New York: Knopf, 6 dollars). The orchestra 
pit is considerably enlivened during the course of many dull 
operas by witty conversations and stories—though the desire at 
umes for all to go to sleep, especially when the prima donna is 
shrieking as in the midst of her confinement, becomes overwhelm- 
ing! "' All of us? No, that would be too risky. Like sailors at 
ea we must leave a few men on watch. We'll relieve them in a 
couple of hours.’ Three double basses are selected for the first 
watch, and the rest of the orchestra goes to sleep as one man.” 
The book contains some of the most amusing musical comment 
and criticism before the advent of Corno di Bassetto, and is given 
| publication handsomely worthy of its fine translation. Dr 
arzun’s monumental Berlioz and the Romantic Century has also 
heen published recently as a single-volume paperback edition by - 
Meridian Books, Berlioz and his Century. 

In a Great Tradition : a Tribute to Dame Laurentia McLach- 
lan, by the Benedictines of Stanbrook, will be published in 
August by John Murray at 25s. Among Dame Laurentia’s many 
friends was Bernard Shaw, and this volume will contain much 
of their correspondence, extracts from which are being published 
in the Summer Number of The Cornhill Magazine (2s. 6d., plus 
postage). Letters between the Benedictine abbess and her other 
freethinking admirer, Sydney Cockerell, have already appeared 
in The Best of Priends (Rupert Hart-Davis, 1956 ; 25s.). 

The second Shaw volume to come from Longmans, Green & 
Co, is Man and Superman, with an introduction and notes by 
A C. Ward, at 6s. 6d. It lacks its revolutionary appendix in this 
edition, which is otherwise a very useful and attractive onc. 
Candida, thitd in the same serics has also come to hand, at 4s. 9d., 
1 handsome chocolate-coloured edition with an introduction by 
A C. Ward which is a small masterpiece. 

The Shavian greets its distinguished-looking new contempo- 
rary, The Dumasian, magazine of the Dumas Association, of 
which Mr Geoffrey Handley-Taylor is the secretary. The Associa- 
tion exists to foster a deeper understanding of the life and work 
of the elder Dumas, and to promote an appreciation of French 
literature generally. Full membership costs the same as our own, 
and we shall be pleased to forward subscriptions. 
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SOME UNCOLLECTED SHAVIANA ON 
THEATRE AND DRAMA 
by E. J. West 


‘continued from The Shavian No. 6, the first instalment 

having appearcd in The Shavian No. 5. The reference: 

made by Porfessor West below are to articles or short 

items by Shaw which are in danger of becoming either for 
gotten or inaccessible). 


21.“ Lord Grey, Shakespeare, Mr Archer, and Others ". 
This short article I also rcad only in Living Age, CCCIII, 18 
October, 1919, pp. 150-152. It originally appeared in The Nation 
This is a beautiful follow-up to the last cited article, which was 
precipitated by an article by Archer on the same subject. Bur 
where the Fortnightly picce is pretty serious throughout, this 
squib presents Shaw in his most devastatingly humorous vein, 
poking fun with irrepressible glee at his serious-minded good 
Scots friend. 


22. George A. Riding: The Candida Secret Specsatoy 
CLXXXV, 17 November, 1950, p. 506. No, this is not out of 
chronological order ; although it appeared in the month of Shaw s 
death, it is made up, as I'm sure all good English Shavians know 
of an interchange of correspondence in February and March 
1929, berween GBS and the secretary of a literary society of 
Rugby senior boys, concerning the secret in the heart of March 
banks at the end of the play. It is a valuable addendum to Shaw » 
well-known letter to James Huncker on the same subject, printed 
in “ The Quintessence of Shaw", in Iconoclasts/A Book of 
Dramatists, New York, 1925, pp. 254-255. Since it appeared so 
relatively recently, it should be fairl available to those who may 
have missed it. All of the scnepealane is delightful, bue Shaw's 
final letter is far better than the letter co Huneker. The youthful 
secretary wrote down the variant opinions of seven members of 
the society. Mr Riding rightly calls Shaw's response “ illuminat 
ing, pretendingly prickly, in parts lovely—and very human 


These adjectives particularly apply to the first paragraph : 

What has happened to Rugby? Never could | have believe: 
that it would produce such a brigade of sentimental blighters. They 
are all wrong and the soulless wretch (No. 4) who thinks that th 
secret is a spoof secret is the only one whose opinion is not pur 
sob-stuff. To bring them to a proper state of mind, first, a course of 
the poets on the subject of Night. Begin with something simple 
like Act V of The Merchant of Venice, and then work on, not for 
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geting Byrons She Walks in Beauty Like the Night” unul you 
finish up with Wagner's Tristan and liolde, where you will find the 
inal and complete repudiation of the day and acceptance of the 
night as the true realm of the poct 


23. “1 Am a Classic, But Am | a Shakespeare Thief?” 
ilearst’s, XXXVI, September, 1920, p. 19. A very amusing 
attack upon an article by C. G. L. Du Cann on “ Bernard Shaw 
is Shakespear Thief” in “a recent issue of the London Arts 
Gazette”, which Shaw delightedly salutes as “one of the most 
appreciative that has ever been written about me”. For all its 
humor, it is filled with bits of solid comment that makes it worth 
rescuing, especially from this magazine, a file of which is frequ- 
otly missing even from a normally well-stocked university 
library 


24. Shakespeare: A Standard Text": Times Literary 
‘upplement, 18 March, 1921, p. 178; | April, p. 211; 15 April, 
p 244: “Knots in Shakespeare's Handkerchief", Hearst's 
XXXIX, June, 1921, pp. 35 and 81/82. The article in Hearst's is ° 
based upon the correspondence in the TLS, which was precipita- 
ted by some comments by William Poel on the subject of a stan- 
dard text. But all should be collated if any such new volume as 
| am advocating is ever collected. As important as No. 20, and 
absolutely necessary for any correct understanding of Shaw's 
attitude toward Shakespeare, one of the fields of Shavian misin- 
terpretation wherein most flagrant abuse has crept 


25. Letter to J. T. Grein used by the latter as introduction 
tv his collected criticisms, The World of the Theatre, London, 
1921, pp. v-viii. Again arbitrary, but invaluable for its comments 
m the conditions of the London stage in the Nineties and thc 
imluence of Grein's Independent Theatre. I suggest restoring it 
to « volume of Shaw criticism because, while there is no argu- 
ment possible about Grein’s work as a pioneer in “ an apparently 
hopeless attempt to bring the English theatre into some sort of 
relation with contemporary culture “, no serious student can take 
him seriously as a critic, so why not rescue the one piece of good 
criticism in the volume and let it reste with Shaw's work? 


26. “Shaw's Comment on Clive Bell's Article”, The 
New Republic, XXIX, Feb. 22nd, 1922, pp. 361/2. In the issuc 
lor Jan. 25th, Bell, in “ The Creed of an Aesthete ", had attacked 
Yhaw, largely because of Buck to Methuselah, as “ not an artist, 
much less an aesthete ', merely “ a didactic". Shaw's reply, mainly 
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a good cxample of his goodnatured and gently if 
really demolishing debating methods and of his fine style, fits this 
list only in incidental remarks on the Metabivlogical Pentateuch 
Buc definitely worth saving. 


7. “Make Them Do Ic Well", Colliers Weekly, Junc 
x4 24th, 1922, published, possibly previously, under the title The 
. Art of Rebearsal in the Arts League of Service Annual, 1921/2, 


7 and reprinted for over a quarter of a century by Samuel French 
3s (at lease in America—though it is certainly quoted in England 
is by Eleanor Elder in her little book on her travelling group) as « 


free pamphlet under the title The Ari of Rehearsal in 14 tiny 
pages. In an originally private letter to his Irish friend McNuly, 
asking for advice and information on how to direct a play, Shaw 
briefly, lucidly, eminently pithily, outlines the undebatable basic 
principles and procedure of a difficule art and craft. An absolut 
must tor all theatre workers. One might argue that the pamphle: 
vf French's is a separate and obtainable work of GBS, but in this 
lise ic must be included, especially for comparison and contrast 
with a later item (No. 59). Reprinted in Directing the Play: « 
Source Book of Stagecraft, edited by Toby Cole and Helen Krich 
Chinoy, Indianopolis, 1953, pp. 142/7. (See also Shaw's “ Rules 
for Directors,” Theatre Arts, Aug., 1949, pp. 6/11, and World 
Theatre, vol. 3, no. 1, 1953, pp. 5/10). 


28. ‘‘ Shakespeare and the Scratford-upon-Avon Theatre: 
a Plea for Reconstruction ", Siratfurd-apon-Avon Herald, April 
23rd, 1923, p. 1. So fur as | know, this has never been reprinted 
I managed to procure a photostat copy. Belongs with Nos. 12, 20, 
21, 23, 24 and 32, on the list of things that should be known, and 
seldom are, by those who would write intelligently abour the 
Shavian attitude cowards Shakespeare. 


(To be continued) 


Ld. notes: 
(1) Mr. J. W. Nixon, of Geneva, informs us that the article Prot 
sional Association in Literature and the Fine Arts, referred to 
Item 19 on p, 29 of our last issue, appeared in The New States 
man, April 28th, 1917, as a Special Supplement on Professions 
Associations, pt, 


(2) Extracts from Shaw's writings appear by courtesy of the Publ 
Trustee and the Suciety of Authors. 
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The Shaw Society 


45 Steeplestone Close, London, N.18 


Objects 
The Shaw Society, founded on July 26th, 1941, exists to 
romote a wider and clearer sninaation of Bernard Shaw's 
ife and work, and to provide a “ rallying point for the co- 
operation and education of kindred spirits and a forum for their 
irreconcilable controversies.” 
You must always let yourself think about everything. And 
you must think about everything as it is, not as it is talked 


about. . . We should never accept anything reverently 
until we have asked it a great many very searching 
questions. 

Officers President Esme Percy 


Vice-Presidents 
Jacques Barzun, Eric Bentley, Sir Lewis Casson, Harriet Cohen, 
Constance Cummings, John Gassner, David Hardman, 
Archibald Henderson, Hubert Humphreys, Dan Laurence, 
Benn Levy, Kingsley Martin, John Parker, Ellen Pollock, 
D. N. Pritt, “ Sagittarius,” Dame Sybil Thorndike. 
Hon. General Secretary and Treasurer Eric J. Batson 


Membership Terms 

Full members receive free copies of The Sharian and 
other publications of the Society, and are in general admitted 
free to talks, debates and other social activities. The subscrip- 
tion for full membership is £1 ($3) a year; however, those 
under 22 can become student members at half the full sub- 
scription. The subscription for life membership is 15 gns. ($45). 

Associate members receive the Society's publications, but 
do not enjoy free admission to meetings, The subscription for 
associate membership is 12s. 6d., but it is not available in 
London or the U.S.A. 

Members in the New York area may remit subscriptions to 
Mrs. Vera Scriabine, Honorary Director of our New York 
Regional Group, 14 Washington Place, New York 3, together 
with an extra dollar if they wish to participate in activities of 
the New York Regional Group. 


Our Favourite Quotation : 

This is the true joy of life, the being used for a purpose 
recognized by yourself as a mighty one; the being 
thoroughly worn out before you are thrown on the scrap 
heap ; the being a force of Nature instead of a feverish 
selfish little clod of ailments and grievances complaining 
that the world will not devote itself to making you happy. 
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